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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MR. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL, 


The Convict: A Tale. By G.P. R. James, Esq. 
3 Vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Ayew work from Mr. James is always looked 
forward to as a treat, and rarely fails (even with 
his high reputation as a provider of a worthy 
repast) to fulfil the whole expectation of the 
public. Cavillers of course are excepted; for 
they are always disappointed, 

Like little dogs that fight and bite, 

It is their nature to 

The Convict has two distinct phases: one, 

travelling overa course not uncommon to fictious 

uctions, the other, as far as we know, quite 
newto them. The characters appear in a social 
and domestic embroglio, the chief actor in which 
is an unscrupulous Roman Catholic Priest, 
holding that the end justifies any the most 
nefarious means, and acting accordingly. Mr. 
James states in his preface that this is not meant 
to be an attack upon the Romish Church, but is 
the portrait of an individual within his own ex- 
perience ; nevertheless, it is difficult to separate 
the establishment from its disciple or the faith 
from his practices. His machinations having 
led to the conviction ofan innocent person, the 
second phase lies in Australia, where the author 
has broken untrodden ground, and the novel 
assumes features of uliar interest, The 
wake rtraiture of the hero is a fair example 

the writer’s force, taste, and skill : 

“In a small high room of the oldest part of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in a warm and 
glowing day of the early spring, and at about 
seven o'clock in the morning, there sat a youn 
man with his cheek leaning on his hand, an 
his eyes fixed upon the page of an open book. 
There were many others closed and unclosed 
upon the table around him, as well as various 

of paper, traced with every sort of curious 
aA which geometrical science ever discovered 
ormeasured. The page, too, on which his eyes 
were bent was well nigh as full of ciphers as of 
words, and it was evident, from everything 
around, that the studies of the tenant of that 
chamber were ofa very abstruse character. 

“ And yet to gaze at him ashe sits there, and 
to consider attentively the lines of the face, and 
the development of the organs of the head, the 
physiognomist or phrenologist would at once 
pronounce, that, although by no means wanting 
inany of the powers of mind, that young man 
was by nature disposed to seek the pleasures of 
magination rather than the dry and less exciting, 
though more satisfactory, results of science. 
There were some slight indications, too, about 
histoom, of such tastes and propensities, In a 
fod am half filled rere ene some 

y flowers, so arranged that ev: ue gained 
additional beauty from that with which ype 
contrasted; a flute and some music lay upon a 
distant table ; one window, which looked towards 
the gardens, and through which came the song 
of birds and the fragrant breath of the fresh fields, 
was thrown wide open, while another, which 


looked towards courts and buildings, was closed, 


and had the curtains drawn. Nevertheless, had 
any eye watched him since he rose, it would 
haw 3 aati tat Seek he hens of five he 
ad remained inj upon the problems before 
him, suffering not a thought to wander, neither 
Enlarged 97.) 





rising from the table nor turning his eyes even 
for a moment to the worshipped beauty of ex- 
ternal nature. The air came in gently from 
without, and fanned his cheek and waved the 
curls of his dark hair; the smell of the flowers 
was wafted to the sense; the song of the bird 
sounded melodious in his ear ; but not the breeze, 
nor the odour, nor the lay called off his attention 
from the dry and heavy task before him. His 
cheek was pale with thought, his fine eyes looked 
oppressed with study, though still bright, and 
the broad expansive brow ached with the weary 
labours of many a day and night—labours to 
which he saw no end, from which he hardly 
hoped to obtain any very great result. Tall and 
manly in person, with limbs apparently formed 
for robust exercises, and a mind fitted for the 
enjoyment of every refined and graceful pleasure, 
he had chained down the body, and, I may 
almost add, the spirit, to the hard captivity of 
intense study, in the hope some day of making 
himself a great name, and recovering from the 
grasp of fortune that wealth and station which 
had been the inheritance of his ancestors. 

* Still he felt weary and sick at heart; still 
hopeless despondency would hold himenthralled ; 
and though, with an unflinching perseverance, 
for many along year he had pursued the same 
weary round, he felt that he was fitted for other 
things, and regretted that the energies of his 
nature were doomed to struggle with objects the 
most repulsive to his tastes.’ 

We are already almost aground with our 
review. We must not preclude our readers 
from enjoying the development of the story, and 
yet how can we illustrate it without? t us 
cite a few of the author’s finereflections, scattered, 
as usual with him, throughout his active and 
descriptive parts, and called forth by circum- 
stances which occur : 

“It is probable that apprehension for his child 
occupied his mind in those silent pauses, 
for the heart of affection is never satisfied 
with any tale, however true, however circum- 
stantial, when a beloved object has been injured. 
We always ask ourselves, Is there not some- 
thing more? * * bs 

ag such sort of chat they walked on, the 
moon rising slowly, and spreading her silvery 
light over the scene. Sometimes she was hid- 
den for a moment by the rushing clouds; but, 
with the peculiar power of the soft planet, her 
beams seemed to absorb the vapours that sought 
to obscure them—as calm truth, shining on and 
growing brighter as it rises, devours the mists of 
ae pre and error, with which men’s passions 
and follies attempt to veil it. 

“I might go on farther, describing many other 
curious little things, which that room contained, 
for there was a number of them; but I have 
gone far enough to give some idea of the place, 
and have done so not without thought; for, 
rightly read, I know few things that give a more 
correct indication of the character of particular 
persons—if they have any character at all, 
which is not always the case—than the objects 
with which they surround themselves in their 
familiar dwellings. * * * 

“**The philosophy of ed answered Ed- 
gar, with a laugh, ‘is, I believe, the best, for it 


is of God’s a egy It is an instinct to be 
happy; and where is the reason that is equal to 
instinct >’ ’”” 





We have just written down these passages 


without comment, as they explain themselves, 
and show the garniture spread over the work—a 
garniture which is a great charm in Mr. James’s 
writings, where a naturalness and a natural tone 
of refiection upon the incidents pervade the 
whole, and banish the idea of invention and 
contrivance. We need not say that the charac- 
ters are delightfully individualised, and their des- 
tinies most artistically carried out. We must 
make our song into a sermon : 

“By half-past eight o’clock Edgar Adelon was 
at the door of the old workhouse at Langley. 
The building had long been disused, but though 
not in the best order in the world, it could not 
be said to have fallen into decay. Whenaharsh 
and parsimonious law was substituted for one 
which was excellent in itself, but had been long 
and sadly misused; when poverty was first 
virtually pronounced criminal, and punished by 
statute; when the vices of the past, and the 
follies of rich magistrates, were visited upon 
the present generation, and upon the heads of 
the poor; when those whom God had joined 
together were put asunder by legislation, and 
when a deputy parliament, irresponsible directly 
to the people, was created to make laws and 
regulations for those who are denied a voice in 
the senate or a vote at an election; when the 
medical attendance of the sick and the needy 
was first contracted for by scores, as bullocks 
and sheep are paid for at a toll-gate; when 
charity put on a pedant’s gown, and national 
benevolence was circumscribed by iron theories, 
the poor of Langley had been transferred to 
the union house, and the old workhouse had 
been put up to auction. 

“Tt was bought by a person who wished to 
establish a school—a wild, eccentric, clever 
philanthropist, who fancied that he could bend 
man’s stubborn nature to his own Utopian 
schemes of excellence. The school, however, as 
might have been expected, proved a complete 
failure ; and after keeping it up for two years, he 
abandoned it in despair. * * * * 

“Two years had passed. 

“Two years !—What is it? whocan say? Dif- 
ferent to every being in the whole wide range 
of universal existence, Time is the true cha- 
meleon, and takes its colour entirely from the 
things through which it glides. Now grey and 
dull, now bright and shining, now purple with 
the mingled hues of exertion and success, rosy 
with love and hope, or azure with faith and 
confidence !—Years, what are they? Nothing, 
for to many they have no existence; mere spots 
in the wide ocean of eternity, which realize the 
mathematician’s utmost abstraction when he 
defines a point as that which hath no parts, or 
which hath no magnitude—neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness. Yet to others how im- 

ortant are years—how full of events, and 
cen and actions! How often is it that, in 
that short space of two years, a life is crowded ; 
so that when we look back at the end of mortal 
existence, there—gathered into those four and 
twenty months—stands out the whole of active 
being, and all the rest is idleness and empti- 
ness, the broad selvages of the narrow strip of 
cloth. 

“Two years, too, viewed from different posi- 
tions in the wide plain of life, how different do 
they appear! The prospective and the retro- 
spective changes them entirely, It is the looking 
up and looking down a hill, for. the perspective 
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of time is very different from that of substantial 
objects. The vanishing point comes close to 
the eye when we gaze back; is far, far removed 
when we gaze forward. At every period of life, 
too, it changes, and with every feeling of the 
heart, with every passion of our nature, To the 
young man, the two years just passed stretch 
far away, filled with incidents and sensations 
all bright in their novelty, and vivid to the eye 
of memory. To the old man they are but a 
space, and that space empty. He hardly believes 
that the time has flown which has brought him 
two strides nearer to the grave. Say to the eager 
and impetuous youth, two years must pass 
before you can possess het whom you love, and 
you spread out an eternity before him, full of 
dangers and disappointments, Tell the timid 
clinger to life’s frail thread, you can but live 
two years longer, and the termination seems 
at the very door. Pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
thought, study, care, anxiety, our moral habits, 
our corporeal sensations, our thirsty wishes, our 
replete indifference—all contract or expand the 
elastic sphere of time, and we find at last that 
it is but a phantasm; the sole existence of which 
is in change. 

* The sun, and the moon, and the stars, were 
given, we are told, to be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and for years; and regu- 
larity was given to their motions, that order 
might be in variety ; but variety is not less infin- 
ite because all is rendered harmonious, and 
regular recurrence only serves to work out 
spaces in the ever teeming progress of change. 
It is not alone, that the vast whole does not 
present at any time two things exactly alike; 
but it is that all things in that whole, and the 
whole itself, are altering in every instant, and 
every fraction of an instant, which gives us the 
infinity of variety. All is in movement, upon, 
throughout, and round the earth. All is under- 
going change, but it is the vastness, the violence, 
the rapidity of that change, which marks time, 
or, in other words, marks the march of the 
shadow. 

“Two years had passed with their changes, 
and of those I shall speak hereafter. Suns 
had set and risen, day and night had been, 
months had succeeded weeks, hearts were cold 
that were then warm, eyes were dim that were 
then bright, the shade of grey had come upon 
the glossy hair, sickness abt | health had changed 
places in many a frame, states had seen revolu- 
tions, men had perished and been born, vice 
and virtue had triumphed or had failed, 
monarchs had died, and good and wise men 
passed away, shipwreck and flame, and war and 
pestilence, and accident and sorrow, had done 
their part, and bursting forth again from a 
thousand different sources, the teeming life of 
earth had sprung up and glittered in the sun, 
as if but the more abundant for that which had 
been abstracted from it. The world had grown 
older, but not less full ; and those who had aided 
the work, and had undergone the change, were 
hardly conscious that it had taken place. 

‘“* Two years had passed.” 

We are so reluctant to infringe on the story 
that we make its interest appear like a homily; 
but it is not so. Let the redders get to the 
volcano on Mount Gambier, and becomé ac- 
quainted with Brady, Herries, and “the rest,” 
and enough of the curious and spiritual will 
attend them on every page. We will ique 
them by concluding abruptly ; and as ali the 
world read Mr. James, what doeé it signify 
where we stop, only that we avoid the dis- 
pleasure of forestalling what affords a relish to 
the solid and wholesale entertainment ? 


St. Roache. A Romance from the German. 
Edited by James Morier, Esq. Author of 
Hajji Baba, &c. 3 vols. R. Bentley. 


We have a thousand times had to repeat how 








difficult we found it to review works of fiction 
in a manner to convey a sense of their merits 
without injuring their interest with the reader, 
and to confess the truth we never felt ourselves 
so much at fault as in the present instance. 
Conceive a highly dramatic story extending 
through generations, and over a large number 
of characters; conceive intrigues, conspiracies, 
and crimes; conceive innocence accused and 
endangered, and a multitude of incidents and 
variations of fortune, and conceive the whole 
told and described in a manner so natural and 
forcible, that you never for moment suppose the 
Romance is not a true relation of facts, and you 
may form an idea of St. Roche. From first to 
last a vivid interest is maintained; the parts are 
ably drawn and cast ;_ the views of French soci- 
ety and customs are striking, and the whole a 
work which must meet with favour from all who 
take pleasure in productions of its class, of which 
it is one of the best. 








CHINA, MISSIONARY PROSPECTS, 


A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of 
the. Consular Cities of China, &c., &c., in the 
years 1844-5-6. By the Rev. George Smith, 

Pp. 532. 
0. 


M.A. A second edition. 8vo., 

Seeleys & Co; Hatchards ; Nisbet & 
Mr Smirtu visited these various parts of China 
as a Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society,* and, with enough of the Divine in 
him to do credit to the work in which he was 
engaged, has, at the same time, shown himself 
to * so moderate, sensible, and observant a man, 
that his book is a real addition to our acquaint- 
ance with China, notwithstanding all that has of 
late been published about it. Celestial empires, 
and all pretensions to celestial knowledge 
of them, are but problematical subjects; and, 
therefore, a few plain matters of fact concern- 
ing either are always worthy of attention. We 
do not recollect the first edition of this work ; 
but, though there is a good deal more circum- 
stantial than generally or popularly interesting 
in the second, we can truly give our opinion 
that the narrative well pra Ee this promotion. 

The author visited and remained for some 
considerable time, respectively, at Canton, 
Hong Kong, Chusan, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foo- 
chow, and Amoy; and at each made a gathering 
of information, much of it of necessity not quite 
novel, but much also, as, we trust, even our 
partial selections will show, of an original and 
Interesting nature; and, therefore, we leave 
off our critical face-making to begin. Abaut 
crippling the aristocratic feet of the fine ladies 
who, having nothing on earth to do, could not 
want their ten toes for locomotion, we are not 
quite sure that the following is a new solution. 
t rests on the authority of Tang Shin, whose 
approximating name, though he is a Hong mer- 
chant, may go some way in proof, The aforesaid 
Shin, ‘* On being asked the origin of the Chinese 
custom of crippling ladies’ feet, his opinion was 
confirmatory of the current statement that Ta-ke, 
a wicked empress in the third century before the 
Christian era, during the Tsin dynasty, influenced 





“*@ The Church Missionary Society had formerly sent an 
nt to Singapore and to Macao—the Rev. E. B. Squire, 
the present vicar of Swansea. On the breaking out of the 
war he was pelled, by the delicate state of Mrs. Squire’s 
health, to embark for Europe. When the intelligence 
arrivedin England of the treaty of Nanking, and the open- 
ing of Chinato Missionary efforts, many urgent solicitations 
were addressed to the Committee to resume their attempt 
of establishing a Mission in China, ‘They were for a time 
reluctantly compelled to decline the call through want of 
funds. At this juncture, an anonymous donor, who wished 
to be known only under the siznature of Edaxtororepoc, 
‘less than the least,” gave the la’ donat‘on of £6000 
con:ols to t .e Society for the special object of commencing 
a Mission in China. The donation was accepted on this 
condition: and inthe beginning of June, 1844, the Rev. T. 
M‘Clatchie, B.A., and the author, embarked for China. 
Mr. M‘Clatchie is nuw the only Missionary 6f the Society 
in China, and has already commenced preaching to the 








Chinese in the city of Shanghai,” 





her husband to issue an edict, obliging all the 
Chinese ladies to make the empress’s club-feet 
the standard of beauty. Some small-footed 
women once replied in our hearing to the same 
question, to the effect that ladies, who had no 
menial work to perform, did not require the 
use of their Bawa ; ‘ 

Every reader is aware that, quite opposite 
the ac. a of the British Sipmenes-caeniog the 
Chinese celestial-ditto makes literature the step. 
ping-stone and path to all eminence, official em. 
ployment, respect, and honour. If a Chinaman 
take a high ora respectable degree in his literary 
career, he is passed and set down for a some. 
body to be feathered, and buttoned, and man. 
darined by the Government, ranking over all 
his less successful fellows and illiterate fellow 
countrymen. What would first-class Oxford 
and Cambridge men think of becoming first. 
class national individuals as a certain result of 
those distinctions—a senior wrangler almost 
sure to be a Cabinet minister, and a little-go 
little else than a Commissioner of Excise or 
Customs, an Inspector, or some other tolerably 
comfortable appointment. So it is in China! 
Our author describes the very formal and diffi- 
cult means of obtaining these distinctions by 
years of severe study, and a trying ordeal on 
final examination; and he says, again, relying on 
Tang Shin (we lament to add agree 3 out cor- 
tuptions in this fine and laudable system) : 

‘“* In reference to the recent literary examina- 
tions, he said that every officer in the empire, 
civil and military, must professedly be a seu. 
tsai, or graduate of the lowest degree, at least; 
but that such was the corruption of the times, 
that now, instead of talent finding its pro- 
per level, and a sure reward in promo- 
tion, various means could with impunity be 
resorted to by ambitious persons, for bribing 
the examiners, or acquiring the necessary 
degree by money or influence, Thousands 
even of keu-jin throughout the empire were 
waiting for promotion ; the favour of the go- 
vernor of the province frequently elevating 
juniors to the exclusion of older and more 
deserving men. No person of lower dgree 
than keu-jin could be appointed to the ottice of 
district magistrate. But perseverance in the 
prosecution of literary honours was greatly 
checked by the abuses, which had been growing 
up and acquiring strength during the last few 
years, In the course of his conversation, the 
fact became continually more apparent, that, for 
some time past, the literati and government 
officers have been divided into two grand national 
factions ; the one, rigidly attached to an exclu- 
sive conservatism of national isoiation an‘ cus- 
toms ; the other, inclined to more liberal views, 
and more especially advocating the legalized 
importation of opium at a high duty. The 
former party number the famous commissioner 
Lin among their chief partizans. Among the 
more prominent leaders of the liberal party are 
Ke-Shen, who was degraded for the negotiations 
with Captain Elliott ; and Ke-Ying, the present 
imperial commissioner, who has borne so cun- 

icuous a part in the recent negotiations with 
the British, the Americans, and the French. 

From the successful Scholars so ready for 
their promotion, and thousands who are plucked, 
the transition is natural to Beggars. At Canton 
we read: : - 

“ On October 20th I walked with two friends 
about a mile and a half in a north-westerly 
direction from the factories, into a part of the 
suburbs called the Beggars’ Square. It consists 
of an open space, of about a hundred yards on 
each side, and has a continued range of temples 
on one side, extending into the adjacent streets. 
In these streets there is a greater number 0 
dwellings indicating internal comfort and res- 
pectability than in most other parts. There 1s 
also a more than ordinary proportion of apothe- 
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caries’ shops, the outer walls of which are 
covered with an immense number of old rags, 
which might at first be mistaken for a quantity 
ofdead, decayed ivy-leaves; but which, on in- 
quiry, were found to be the various plasters 
which had been successfully employed on the 
apothecary’s patients, and were nailed up as a 
visible trophy of his transcendent skill in the 
healing art. On entering the temples, some of 
them presented unequivocal marks of dilapida- 
ton and ruin. A crowd of people followed us 
jato the court as far as the entrance of the inner 
part of the temple, where the sacred images and 
the priest on duty were stationed. The priest 
showed us the various articles within, and ex- 
Jained the mode of consulting Budh, by draw- 
ing lots, on the subject of making a bargain, or 
marrying a wife. On emerging from these 
gloomy recesses of fraud and superstition, we 
roceeded into the centre of the square, where 
numbers of idle vagabonds were pursuing their 
yarious methods of amusement or vice. A 
number of emaciated pale forms were also to be 
seen, partly covered with mats, Some were 
gasping for breath, and were scarcely able to 
move, Others were motionless, and seemed to 
be destitute of life. Numbers of poor mendi- 
cant, on the approach of sickness and disease, 
are brought hither by their relatives, and left to 
perish in neglected and unpitied destitution. One 
poor outh, with a look that pierced my inmost 
soul, had just sufficient strength to stretch forth 
hishand for that temporal relief which was, 
glas! now unavailing. I counted four or five, 
close by, to all appearance dead. _Desirous jof 
assuring myself of the fact, I stooped, and, 
removing the scanty matting which partially 
ovscured their pallid features, gazed on the 
ghastly spectacle of death. Within three or 
four yards of the corpses, a company of noisy 
pon oc were boisterously pursuing their, nefa- 
rious vocation.” : 

And our zealous Missionary adds : 

“ Such is the baneful spell of paganism ! such 
the unhallowed influence of every falsereligion ! 
Even within sight of Budhist altars, close by 
numerous temples dedicated to heathen gods, 
under the vertical beams of all the benevolence 
that paganism can be supposed to diffuse, we 
behold the spectacle of death, and the dying 
sinking into the grave because none will help 
them, and most of them perishing from actual 
starvation and neglect. The most corrupt form 
of Christianity knows no anomaly of this kind.” 

Ah, say not so, well-meaning and much-be- 
lieving Mr, Smith! You must have seen more 
of Heathen China than of Christian England to 
siy so. There are Poor-house Unions, and 
Debtors’ prisons, and Ireland, and lanes and 
alleys with dilapidated ruins and cellars, in the 
capital and every populous manfacturing town 
throughout the kingdom; and unutterable 
wretchedness staring Christianity in the face, 
without adequate sympathy or relief in many a 
quarter near the resorts of the utmost luxury, 
and the Beggars’ Square of Canton might pride 
itself on its contrast. Alas, there is human 
misery enough everywhere ! Poets have la- 
mented it ; philanthropists have endeavoured to 
lighten it ; economists have calculated it ; 
good men have mourned over it; and much 
has been done by the humane to relieve 
it. But it never can nor will be remedied 
amongst us so long as the principles of true 
Christianity and moral feeling are sacrificed to 
their profession by the selfish bulk of man- 
kind. Do not let us rail against pagans, till we 
can show abetter condition at home. It is a 
lesson to find at Foo-Chow that the mendicant 
tace, like ours, who break windows and row 
overseers, &c., &c., try to do something for them- 
selves. Here,Mr. Smith informs us: 

“Among the various matters of business 
observable at this time of the new year was 


the almost universal practice of changing some 
small bills on the front of the houses. These 
papers, on inquiry, were found to refer ‘to that 
numerous portion of the inhabitants of Chinese 
cities—the beggar population. The beggars at 
Amoy are enrolled bya system of laws and regu- 
lations, to which they are subject among them- 
selves, and of whichthe law of thestate also takes 
an indirect cognizance. A king of the beggars 
is duly elected from their number, who calls on 
each householder at the beginning of the year, 
and ascertains the monthly subscription which 
he is willing to give, in order to be free from the 
annoyance of their visits for alms, and the clatter 
of the sticks by which they implore relief. For 
the sum of five or six hantiied casha month, he 
gives a red piece of paper, inscribed with three 
copies of the characters for ‘great good luck.’ en- 
closed within an outline of a jar or vase. This is af- 
fixed to the door-postas a sign of immunity, and 
is renewed at the commencement of every year. 
Any beggar overlooking this bill of exemption, 
and entering a shop for relief, may be seized by 
the householder, and be beaten on the spot. The 
king, after giving a certain proportion to the 
Mandarins, and apportioning a certain fund 
for the support of the incorporated society of 
beggars, contrives to appropriate the remainder 
to his own use, and to become a rich man. The 
beggars are covered with tattered rags, wear 
long dishevelled hair, and are not very parti- 
cular in the mode of satisfying their hunger. I 
observed one pass the shop of a confectioner, 
and stealthily slip a cake into his hand, and 
thence into his sleeve. One of the partners, 
who saw the theft, ran out and followed the 
thief, caught him by the hair, made him 
restore the cake from the folds of his sleeve, and 
then, by a species of lynch-law very common 
in a country where ordinary law is expensive 
and bribes must precedejustice, gave the beggar 
a severe beating, and let him depart, amid the 
applause of the crowd, the good humour of the 
tradesman himself, and a remarkable nonchalance 
on the part of the offender.” 

What would our Mendicity Society and Police 
say to this mode of Begging the Question? 
But to Shanghai for an extract, not of ‘Tea: 

_____[Tobe continued.) 





THE BACKWOODS OF AUSTRALIA, 
The Bushman ; or, Lifein a New Colony, By 
E. W. Landor. Pp. 438. Bentley. 

Tue Bushman is nota title to seduce us into 
colonial politics; especially whilst the second 
title beckons usaway to adventures. And yet 
we have within the last six months so traversed 
Australia in every direction, and under so many 
different characters of guides, that we can hardly 
hope to do more with Mr. Landor than add a few 
new views tothe number we have already copied, 
and thus exhibit his qualities to thereading world. 
We will begin with a general one : 

‘* Since I have undertaken the task of drawing 
sketches of colonial life, Imust not endeavour to 
conceal any portion of the truth, nor tacitly allow 
erroneous conclusions to be drawn from my 
remarks, 

“‘T have already observed that a good and 
kindly feeling towards one another prevails in 
this colony among the settlers generally. But 
I must qualify this remark by adding—in all 
cases in which individual interests are not con- 
cerned, There is less perhaps of the spirit of 
dealing in this colony than in any other of the 
British empire. Ours is not a mercantile com- 
munity, and the farm-settlers generally are 
young men of good birth and gentlemanly spirit. 
Still, even here, beyond all question, exists the 
same odious tendency (though less apparent) 
which prevails more or less in all colonies, to 
advance self-interest on every possible occasion, 
without being deterred by any scruples what- 





soever. 





“When men become emigrants, they leave 
behind them their relations, friends, connexions, 
and all their old associations, and appear upon a 
new theatre of action, where they have no feelings 
to consult beyond their own personal wishes 
and interests. 

‘“‘ They find themselves suddenly emancipated 
from all those restraints which formerly acted 
with a salutary influence upon their natural 
inclinations ; and having no one near them whose 
opinion they regard, or whom they care to con- 
ciliate, they fall rapidly into the belief that they 
have no one to live for but themselves, and con- 
sequently, make self the sole guide of all their 
actions, and sole god of their idolatry. 

“This spirit of Yankeeism is the prevailing 
spirit ofcolonies. It is the natural consequence 
of the isolated state in which men feel themselves 
to exist, when they have no longer those less 
selfish motives of action that influenced and 
regulated their conduct under other circum- 
stances. Theeye of a parent no longer watches 
over them with approbation or anxiety; and 
what has a still more powerful influence upon 
their conduct, they are now beyond the obser- 
vation of that circle of friends, relations, and 
acquaintance, to which they had been known 
from childhood; which had constituted their 
world, and the censure or approbation of which 
determined their state of self-reproach or self- 
satisfaction. Few men may be trusted far who 
can say, ‘lam not known here; for these are 
always the people who care least what they do. 
Good and well-meaning persons will exclaim, 
‘ Colonists.can have very little sense of religion 
if they allow themselves to act ata distance 
differently from what ‘they would do at home.’ 
Those who have more than a theoretical acquain- 
tance with mankind, and who are used to look 
upon them in their undisguised selfishness, know 
well that their sense of religion is greatly depen- 
dent upon the circumstances in which men 
find themselves placed. We are notspeaking of 
what such and such people would do and feel, 
but of what is really done and felt by thou- 
sands. 

‘* Besides, I have,already premisedthat itis not 
every colonist who acts on these principles, but 
that such is the general tendency to act in a 
colony. 

“We can now understand the origin of that in- 
tense selfishness in the American character, 
which has never yet been cast aside, and which, 
in fact, is perpetuated by a republican form of 
government, 

“The high and nice sense of honour, the 
chivalrous generosity, the frank acknowledge- 
ment of superiority, and the ready devotion of 
self to the interests of others at the call of duty, 
constituted the brightest ornaments of the feudal, 
system, and still glitter (though with feebler 
lustre) among the fragments of that system 
throughout civilised Europe. 

“The Spirit of Trade, which has shattered 
feudalism, has impaired the brightness of that 
principle which was the soul of feudalism Nor 
has religion yet succeeded in supplying the loss. 
Religion, which is the bond between Man and his 
God, has less influence in regulating his dealings 
with his fellows than Honour, which is the bond 
between man and man. 

«And when the principle of honour loses its 
purity, you maybe sure that the principle of 
religion is already decayed or dead. Now the 
principle of honour being (so to speak) of human 
origin, depends greatly for existence upon the 
opinions of men; and when we are emancipated 
from all great regard for those opinions, it almost 
inevitably follows that our sense of honour be- 
comes much impaired; and having no longer 
any fear of censure, we no longer have any 
feeling of shame. 

“In a colony, then, is most apparent the ac- 
cursed Spirit of Trade—that insidious spirit 
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which undermines the truth of the heart, which 
destroys its most generous impulses, and sneers 
at every manifestation of disinterestedness. The 
first object of a colonist is that of a petty shop- 
keeer,—to grasp at everything which is likely to 
benefit himself, without regard to justice, religion, 
or honour. His own interestis the only guide 
of his actions, and becomes the very soul of his 
existence. He came out to make a fortune, if 
possible, and he thinks himself justified in using 
every means to this end. Do not suppose that 
he is a downright villain who would commit 
highway robbery. He would be greatly shocked 
atsuchan imputation, forhis conscienceis still too 
timid for so flagrant a crime. He merely follows 
the golden maxim of caveat emptor, and like the 
petty shopkeeper, thinks he is justified in 
cheating those who are too stupid to look after 
their own interests, and too ignorant or too feeble 
to enforce their just dues. 

** When that nice sense of honour which rules 
the conduct of the high-minded gentleman, and 
makes him scorn to take advantage of the ignor- 
ance or the necessities of another, ceases to 
influence, the accursed spirit becomes dominant, 
and men look with suspicion on all around them. 

“Tt has become the pride and the boast of 
colonists, as of horse-dealers, that they are 
sharp fellows; that they have cut their eye-teeth, 
and are remarkably wide-awake. These 
honourable distinctions are acknowledged by 
the simple-minded with alarm. They feel like 
men involved among a mob, and instinctively 
button up their pockets. 

“ The moral thermometer in a colony is lamen- 
tably low.” 

e offer no comment on these opinions, but 
leave them as they stand for the common judg- 
ment. 

The following incidents are a variety from 
the log of a hut-keeper : 

“ May 10th.—Felt rather lonely to-day, in the 
midst of this endless solitude. Sat before the 
hut-door thinking of Zimmerman and his Reflec- 
tions. Also thought of Brasenose, Oxford, and 
my narrow escape from Euclid and Greek plays. 
Davus sum, non Edipus. Set to work, and cooked 
a kangaroo stew for the three shepherds. 

** June 4th.—We have removed the sheep from 
the Dale to the Avon. We go wandering about 
with our flocks and baggage like the Israelites 
ofold, from one patch of good grass to another. 
I wonder how long it will be before we make 
our fortunes ? 

“*28th.—K. arrived from York with a supply 
of flour, pork, tea, and sugar. Brings no news 
from land, or anywhere else. Where the 
deuce are all the ships gone to, that we get no 
letters > “Moved the station to Corbeding. * * 

*30th,—Spent the day in dreary solitude in 
the hut. All my books have been read, re-read, 
and re-re-read., 

“July 1st.—Went out with the dogs,and caught 

kangaroos. Passed over some splendid 
country— wish it were peopled with white 
humans. How pleasant to have been able to 
call at a cottage, and get a draught of home- 
brewed! On the contrary, could not find even a 
pond, or a pint of water, and was pearly worried 
to death by send-flies. 

“2d.—Some scabby, sheep having got among 
our flock, have played the deuce with it. 

“* 4th.— Went out kangarooing. Killed an im- 
mense fellow: when standing on his hind legs 
fighting with me and the dogs, he was a foot 
higher than myself. He ran at me, and nearl 
gave me a desperate dig with his claw, whic 
tore my only good hunting-shirt miserably. 
Smashed his skull for it. * * * 

“‘Thave long been obliged to leave off saying 
“* grace after meat ;” it really became an impious 
mockery, and was also impolitic and unecono- 
mical, as my stomach used to turn against it. I 
consulted John this morning about killing a 





sheep, as none of them seemed inclined to die 
naturally. John caught at the idea with great 
quickness. He really is an intelligent fellow; 
and both he andthe other poor devils are so 
patient and unrepining, that the Doctor is little 
better than a beast not to order them some mutton 
occasionally. I consider it absolutely necessary for 
their health. We fixed upon one of E.’s sheep, as 
it looked the fattest; and he being the richest, 
and never coming himself to look at his flock, 
will not care about a few sheep more or less. I'd 
kill one of my own, but they are such a seedy 
lot. No one is answerable for the murder of 
this sheep but myself, and I hereby confess that 
I killed it with my own hand, and afterwards 
held a coroner’s inquest on the body, directing 
a verdict of “ Visitation of Providence’’ to be 
recorded in the accounts relating to the flock. 
We had theliver for supper. Excellent! never 
tasted anything half so good. 

‘¢23d.—Dined on sheep’s head and trotters. 

‘ea to drink, toujours.) 

“‘24th,—Saddle of mutton. 

s* 25th.—Leg. 

** 26th.—Shoulder. 

“ 27th.—Leg. 

* 28th.—Shoulder. 

‘< 29th,—Finished the sheep, and polished the 
bones.” 

An escape from drowning, when pelican shoot- 
ing, is painted with fearful force ; and though we 
have eschewed colonial politics, &c., we ought to 
mention that their grave discussion is the most 
striking portion of the author’s work. But we 
feel that we have not sufficient information to 
decide upon the arguments either one way or 
another. We therefore take leave with this 
brief notice and have only to recommend the 
concluding chapters on the resources and pro- 
spects of the Colony to the attentionthey so well 
deserve. 








ANCIENT BRITONS. 


History of the Ancient Britons, from the Earliest 
Period tothe Invasion of the Saxons. Compiled 
from the Original Authorities. By the Rev. J. 
A. Giles, D.C.L., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
Bell, 1847. 


TueRzE is a period in the history of most countries 
at which, from some cause or other, (often an 
accidental one), the materials of history are un- 
usually defective, and which thus gives occu- 
pation to two classes of philosophical antiquaries, 
—those who employ their imagination in build- 
ing up a beautiful fabric on the very deficiency 
of historical foundation, and those who by 
diligent research and comparison endeavour to 
bring together and render available every frag- 
ment of evidence that may tend to establish 
truths and separate them ‘from the fabulous 
ingredients in which the others delight. The 
Romano-British period of the history of our 
island is precisely one of this kind, and is, per- 
haps, one of the most remarkable i that 
we could cite. The previous ages are absolutely 
fabulous periods, on the history of which we can 
never expect much light to be thrown; but, 
during full four centuries, Britain was under the 
rule of a people who are proverbial for the num- 
ber and excellence of their historians, and it was 
a province which excited no small degree of 
attention at Rome, and was the scene of some of 
the most remarkable exploits of Roman generals 
and Roman emperors, yet it is extraordinary how 
little we really know of British affairs during this 
long period, even in comparison with what we 
know of many other equally distant Roman 
provinces. This arises partly from the loss of so 
many valuable works of the ancient Roman 
writers, and partly from the unfortunate circum- 
stance that those writers who more especially 
narrated the affairs of Britain at different periods, 
such as Tacitus, Ammianus Marcellinus, &c., in 





their transmission to modern times haye under. 
gone accidental amputation of the very chapters 
which treated of the Roman transactions jp 
Britain. It is therefore necessary, to form an 
intelligible notion of the Romano-British histo 
in default of lengthened details of contemporary 
writers, to note down and bring together every 
stray passage of a Greek or Roman author which 
bears in any degree on the subject; and, if we 
are really in search of truth, it is equally neces. 
sary to keep all these fragments distinctly sepa- 
rate from the subsequent accounts by mediayal 
writers, which possess a very low secondary, jf 
they can be allowed even a secondary, degree of 
importance, 

When we look at our ordinary and even ovr 
best histories of England during this period, 
we cannot fail to perceive the long existence of 
the necessity of which we have been speaking ; 
and we are glad to see the appearance of a work 
like that which now lies before us. In the ge. 
cond volume, Dr. Giles has printed the texts of 
the Romano-British history, arranged in chrono- 
logical order according to the date at which each 
was written, whereby we see at once what rests 
on primary, and what on secondary evidence; 
the information of the contemporary stands dis- 
tinct from the hearsay accounts of subsequent 
authorities. The notices of Britain before Cesar’s 
invasion, are confined to slight, obscure para- 
graphs in four writers, the pseudo-Orpheus, the 
historian Herodotus, Aristotle, and Polybius. In 
the year 55 before Christ, our island was brought 
into more prominent notice by the expedition of 
Julius Cesar, who has left us a very interesting 
account of his operations, but who unfortunately 
had not the opportunity or the will to enter into 
any of those minute details which would have 
been so valuable to the modern historian. A few 
hints in the letters of Cicero, and scattered no- 
tices preserved by two contemporaries, Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo, taken from writers now lost, 
or from the common reports of the day, with the 
traditionary anecdotes of some later historians, 
do little towards filling up the bare outline of 
Cesar. From this time till near the end of the 
first century of the Christian zra, the notices of 
Britain in classical writers are confined to a few 
indefinite allusions in poets and miscellaneous 
writers. At that period, the historian Tacitus 
gives us a lengthened and valuable account of the 
warlike operations in this island under Ostorius 
and Agricola, and we should have known still 
more of the internal condition of this distant 
province, had the works of Tacitus been preserved 
entire. Early in the next century, in the geo- 

phical works of Ptolemy, we perceive the 
island of Britain covered with towns and stations, 
With this exception, all our contemporary notices 
of Britain from the time of Tacitus (about A.D. 
80) to that of Dio Cassius (A.D. 320), are con- 
fined to a few pages of slight allusions, many of 
them little more than tical phrases. Dio, 
with his contemporary Herodian, and a succession 
of minor writers down to the time of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (A.D. 380), with one or two still 
more brief subsequent chroniclers, such as Sul- 
pitius Severus, Orosius, and Zosimus, give us 
snatches of British history during the third and 
fourth centuries. Among these the /tinerary, 
attributed to Antoninus, shows us the disposition 
of the numerous Roman roads and towns in the 
island about the year 320, and the Notitia gives 
us the positions occupied by the Roman troops 
and officers about the year 410. The remainder 
of the Romano-British history is a blank ; andall 
we have towards elucidating it consists in a cer- 
tain number of Roman coins relating to Britain, 
(which are most numerous and valuable under 
the usurpers Carausius and Allectus) and a 
number of Roman inscriptions found in different 
parts of England, which indicate many important 
events of which the history is entirely lost. 

This is a brief, but complete general view of 
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the authentic materials now extant for the study 
of Romano-British history. An anonymous 
geographer, supposed to have lived at Ravenna, 
in the middle of the seventh century, and evi- 
dently copying from books which haye long 
disappeared, enables us to add very considerably 
tothe number of Roman towns mentioned in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus. All that we know 
of the history of Britain during the middle and 
latter part of the fourth and the whole of the fifth 
centuries, we owe to Saxon traditions, which 
appear to have been preserved in song and ro- 
mance, and therefore to possess only a certain 
share of credibility. 

There are, however, a certain class of mate- 
rials really inserted at a much later date to 
serve different purposes or to fill up blanks in 
history by means of fiction, which have yet been 
used by many historians with various degrees of 
confidence, and to which some few writers still 
ding. We must differ entirely from Dr. Giles, 
inthinking it even possible that the tract De 
Excidio Britannia, ascribed to Gildas, can be 
genuine, though it no doubt existed as early 
as the end of the sixth century, and pro- 
bably contains traditions then current. The 
Historia Britonum of Nennius is certainly a 
fabrication, and is probably not older than the 
end of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century. No reasonable person will, at 
the present day, take the work of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth for anything more than a romance, 
But we find, curiously enough, a monkish writer 
who flourished in the fourteenth century, well 
known as Richard of Cirencester, seeking infor- 
mation from different quarters, and falling in 
with some old and apparently genuine docu- 
ments, (in addition to the ordinary Latin writers 
now known,) from which he has compiled a 
work, published under the title De Situ Britan- 
nie, that contains a good deal of curious infor- 
mation, Some antiquaries have, we think with 
very little reason, thrown doubts on the authen- 
ticity of this book. r 

Dr. Giles has arranged his documents in three 
divisions. He has given first, the extracts from 
ahundred and twenty-four classical and semi- 
classical Greek and Latin writers, including the 
slight allusions of the poets and other miscel- 
laneous writers, as well as the longer and more 
important accounts by Cesar, Tacitus, and the 
other historians and annalists. We are glad to 
have these extracts collected together and edited 
by a classical scholar of such ogg ey a 
eminence. In another division Dr. Giles has 
given complete editions of the works attributed 
to Gildas and Nennius, with that of Richard of 
Cirencester, and the parts of Bede, which relate 
to the transactions of the Romans in Britain, 
and the Saxon conquest, as containing the first 
written account of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
ecclesiastical traditions relating to those events. 
Hehas added to these works two legendary lives 
of the pretended historian, Gildas, the oldest of 
which was written in the twelfth century. Dr. 
Giles’s third division of documents consists of 
the legends from Roman coins, and of inscrip- 
tions on stones. This division is naturally more 
incomplete than the others, because new coins 
and new inscriptions are continually presenting 
themselves, 

We now turn to the first volume of this very 
valuable work, in which Dr. Giles has written 
the history of Britain under the Romans, in a 
modest and temperate style, compiled, and much 
of it translated, from the original documents 
which we have just been describing as com- 
prised in his second volume. He departs from 
the text of his documents, in general, only to 
show the opinions formed by other writers on 
some of the numerous obscurities in which the 
subject is involved; and he very seldom in- 
dulges in any of those unsubstantial speculations 
which, in so many other writers, haye renderel 





the obscurity greater instead of dissipating it. 
We should contribute little either to illustrate 
the subject, or to amuse our readers, by any 
such review as our space would allow us to give 
of the Romano-British history. The facts are 
the same which have been so often repeated in 
different forms ; and the peculiarity of the work 
consists chiefly in clear and judicious arrange- 
ments, As far as we know the history, from 
the imperfect materials, it consists of a small 
number of prominent events, which are those 
that, perhaps, caused the greatest excitement at 
Rome. First we have the expeditions of Cesar 
in .c. 55 and 56, which can hardly be called 
the Roman conquest. Next comes the real 
conquest of Britain, under the Emperor Clau- 
dius, and the war of his generals, Plautius and 
Vespasian, against Caractacus aad the sons of 
Cunobeline, in a.p. 43 and 44; the subsequent 
war under Ostorius, and final defeat of Carac- 
tacus, in a.p. 50; and the celebrated insurrection 
of the Britons under Boadicea; in 61. Next we 
have the wise and able government of the island 
by Agricola, from a.p. 78 to 84, under whom 
Britain was finally reduced to the condition of 
a Roman province, received Roman man- 
ners, and was initiated into Roman luxury. 
From this period we know very little of what 
was going on, until the reign of the Emperor 
Severus, who died at York, in a.p. 211, on his 
return from an expedition against the barbarian 
Caledonians, or Scots, who had begun to infest 
the borders of the. civilized Romano-British 
province. The next series of events, of which 
we can be said to know anything, includes the 
usurpations of Carausius and Allectus, and the 
reduction of the province to obedience by Con- 
stantius, the father of Constantine the Great, 
extending from about 287 to 296. The period 
which intervened between the time of Constan- 
tius and that of the conquest by the Saxon 
invaders, is distinguished by few very remark- 
able events, and we can trace in its history only 
a constant ‘succession of troubles, short periods 
of insurrection and turbulence, succeeded by 
still shorter periods of tranquillity, until the 
Roman power was finally broken. It was pro- 
bably during this period that Romano-British 
luxury was at its greatest height, and that most 
of those magnificent villas and palaces were 
raised, whose foundations are still so frequently 
found beneath the sod in the southern and mid- 
land districts of England. It appears also to 
have been at this period that most of the Roman 
towns in Britain were surrounded with walls. 
We can do no more at present than recom- 
mend Dr. Giles’s book as a valuable addition to 
every historical library. It has the advantage 
of furnishing to the historical antiquary the 
whole mass of the written materials which are 
to assist him in his researches, at the same time 
that it furnishes to the general reader a good, 
straightforward history of Roman Britain ; and 
its author deserves the double praise of having 
well-edited ancient documents, and of having 
used them judiciously. The only part of the 
book with which we are in the slightest degree 
inclined to quarrel, is the title, for The History 
of the Ancient Britons is one which leads us, at 
the first glance, to expect we are going to be 
introduced to all those interminable and un- 
satisfactory discussions about Celtic and Dru- 
idical antiquities, which have employed the 
fertile imaginations of so many ingenious anti- 
quaries during several past generations. A 
more correct title would, we think, have been, 
“The History of Britain under the Romans.” 








Farming Implements, their various Uses and Im- 
provements, &c. By F.D.P. Pp. 81. Fenwick 
de Porquet. 

From the initials we surmise that the publisher 

is also the writer of this very intelligent and use- 





ful “‘hand-book”’ for young farmers; and we 
see no reason why the tough work of publishing, 
like the tough work of war, should not leave 
time to follow the example of Cincinnatus, and 
turn a hand to the plough. From the greatest 
agricultural to the smallest gardening implement 
this guide will be found an important help to 
choice, pointing out as it does the conveniences, 
effects, defects, and superiorities of the various 
instruments ; and “the tottle of the whole”’ leads 
to a consummation devoutly to be wished, viz., the 
adoption of the means by which the greatest 
quantity and best quality of food can be raised 
from the soil for the people of Great Britain. 
Punch’s Pocket Book for 1848. 
As heretofore, an olla podrida of fun—the useful 
almanack referential information, amusing cari- 
cature embellishments, and entertaining literary 
sketches. ‘To say there is much talent is to re- 
peat an acknowledged truism, fornotwithstandin 
faults and objections which may be alle 
against our facetious contemporary (and who is 
free ?) there is often a humour about him after 
which imitators strive in vain. Perhaps we 
would generally prefer the pictures to the press; 
but the combination in the Pocket Book is no 
disgrace to either. 

The Travellers’ Almanack for 1848, with a 
Railway Map (Stevens and Co.), appears to bea 
useful production for its declared purpose, to 
which it is pretty nearly limited. 

The Story Without an End, New and improved 

edition. London, E, Wilson. 
WE thought it hardly possible to improve this 
very pretty story, so ably translated by Mrs. 
Austin from the German of Carové, and so beau- 
tifully illustrated by W. Harvey’s wood engra- 
vings. If not out of print, however, it has been 
rare in the market for a year or two; aad weare 
glad the publisher has added it once more to 
those charming little things which are so desira- 
ble for _ and rewards to the young at the 
approaching auspicious season, when, it is to be 
hoped that children’s school panics, as well as 
their elders’ commercial troubles, will be over, 
and we may all enjoy holidays with some degree 
of comfort. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHAKSPERE’S BIRTH-PLACE ; THE BALLAD ON SIR 


THOMAS LUCY, AND “THE POET JORDAN,” OF 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.* 
Oct. 30th, 1847. 

Srr,—Your readers have been made familiar 
with a traditionary story which asserts that 
Shakspere was born, not in the house recently 
purchased by the Stratford and London Com- 
mittee in Henley-street, but in a house near the 
church, I never attached much value to this 
tradition, because I believe that in Shakspere’s 
time the church was considered to be some dis- 
tance from the town. But as this rival birth- 
place was engraved in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1808, and we are thus enabled to judge of its 
external features, I should have no hesitation in 
saying that it was a much more modern building 
than such a tradition would make it. It was 
called the Brook House, and was situated in 
front of the river, exactly at the bottom of the 
garden now in the possession of W. O. Hunt, 
Esq., and in a line with the back of the Gram- 
mar School where Shakspere was educated. It 
was pulled down some years ago, and was a 
small building, consisting of a ground floor, a 
suite of rooms above, and a range of garrets. It 
may have been altered or modernized, but it cer- 
tainly’ in its main features does not appear to 
have been constructed previous to the reign of 





* We observe that a motion by Mr. Lott in the Court of 
Common Council for a subscription of 50 guineas towards 
the preservation of Shakspere’s House at Stratford, has 
been got rid of by a side-wind motion, by the wealthy 
Corporation of the British Capital. What a disgrace to 
them~even to the extent of a national reproach! 
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Anne. In the Gentl *s Mag only a line 
or two is given with the engraving, merely stating 
the tradition; but it is worth noting that the 
most strenuous supporter of the claim of this 
house to be considered Shakspere’s birth-place, 
‘was a resident in Stratford who obtained, from 
his love of rhyming, the name of The Poet Jordan. 

This John Jordan was a wheelwright, and died 
on 22nd June, 1809, at the age of 62; he was a 
continual correspondent of Malone, and to him 
that gentleman gave implicit, and perheps Imay 
add, extraordinary credence. Between them 
they doctored up the often-engraved view of 
Shakspere’s last residence at Stratford—New 
Place—as it appeared in his own time. Malone 
first published it * from an Ancient Survey,” in 
which it is not stated to represent New Place, or 
any other place in particular. Mr. Jordan was 
the discoverer of this survey, and Malone, easily 
tempted to embrace any pretended discovery 
that he might wish to have made, ordered him 
to give it authenticity by adding the arms of 
Shakspere over the door, because “ they were 
likely to have been there,’’ and to add ‘ neat 
Sanden ales” in front ; to which liberal direc- 
tion Jordan added the porch ! and so originated 
this authentic picture. As Jordan was the great 
advocate for the Brook House birth-place, 
and the man who first identified it, I think this, 
and its innate evidence, is enough to destroy its 
claim to notice. 

But Jordan was a poet. Malone, with whom 
he was in constant communication, had the one 
stanza of the satirical ballad against Sir Thomas 
Lucy attributed to Shakspere, which Capell and 
Oldys printed from the remembrance of “a very 
aged gentleman,” who livedin the neighbourhood 
of Stratford. It rested thus till Jordan’s time, 
when the entire ballad was discovered in a chest 
of drawers at Shottery, in 1778, and transmitted 
by him to Malone. This gentleman printed it, 
but not without the expression of the belief that 
the “‘ whole is a forgery.’”” Mr, Charles Knight 
has, with excellent discrimination, pointed out 
the inconsistencies and absurdities of the whole 
thing, adding, ‘‘ we believe, however, that the 
first stanza is an old forgery, and the remaining 
stanzas a modern one.” Mr. Knight’s shrewd 
conclusion is completely confirmed by the MS 
collections of the late Captain Saunders, of Strat- 
ford,; who knew Jordan well; and he gives the 
first stanza, and adding the others, says, “‘ the 
sequel of this song isthus supplied by John Jordan, 
the poetic wheelwright of Stratford.” 

I should not have considered that the Brook 
House or the ballad had sufficient claim to notice, 
had they not been lately engraved and printed, 
and Reeve’s assertion that the ballad was lost 
(and it was resuscitated long after) denied in a 
widely-spread journal in the words, “‘ The Poem 
is not lost.’’ In the little book I published on 
the Shaksperian localities ‘at Stratford, entitled 
“‘The Home of Shakspere,”’ I expressed a total 
disbelief of the genuine character of this ballad : 
but I was not then aware of the real author, nor 
has it until the present time been pointed out. 
Certainly it now seems sufficiently absurd to give 
the same term to the ballad—a poem—that we give 
to Shakspere’s Venus and Adonis, and thus place 
the fellow-townsmen, “the poet Jordan” and 
the poet Shakspere, on the same level. I had 
rather be taxed with “treason to poesy,” than 
believe the possibility of the “gentle” bard ever 
having given vent to such witless scurrility, and 
Iam glad to be thus enabled to vindicate the 
truth. 

I am; Sir, yours truly, 
. W. Farrnorr. 
Grosvenor Cottage, Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Greek Archipelago, Syra, October 4th, 1847. 
Dear Siz,—In my last letter I mentioned my 
intention of proceeding from Constantinople to 





Somsan, by the steamer, and thence on horse- 
back to Bagdad, but “ man proposes, and a 
greater power disposes.”’ Cholera having broken 
out at Trebizond, the steamer to Somsan was put 
under quarantine. This contre-temps, combined 
with ra:her a severe attack of bilious fever, in- 
duced me to leave Bagdad for some future period, 
and proceed to Mytelene, thence to Smyrna, and 
return to the Dardanelles to catch the Turco- 
Egyptian steamer, for Rhodes and Alexandria. 
A few nights before I left Constantinople, a 
dreadful fire occurred at Pera, which destroyed 
200 houses, and it was with difficulty I was 
enabled to get my things conveyed to a place of 
safety. As it was, I had to bivouack in a church- 

ard, and afterwards took possession of an empty 
a! until the next morning, when, “ our 
hotel,” not being destroyed, I returned to it. 
These horrid fires are of such frequent occurrence 
that much apathy exists about them, and but 
little real exertion is made to arrest their pro- 
gress. There were no fewer than three consi- 
derable conflagrations during my stay of only 
fifteen days at Pera. 

On the afternoon of the 21st I left in the 
Austrian steamer for Smyrna, and arrived at 
Mytelene, passing by Tenedos, at about 2 p.m. 
Mytelene, the ancient Lesbos, is a most pictu- 
resque island. The natural exclamation of an 
Englishman, on viewing such an island, is, ‘‘ Oh! 
if it were but an English colony !’’ Nature has 
done wonders for it—but man little or nothing. 
It is about 41 miles in length, and 29 in breadth, 
There is an English vice-consul, and three or 
four English families, resident there. Its export 
is wine; but, although the soil is most produc- 
tive, the late war seems to have prostrated what- 
ever industry might have formerly existed, and 
neglect, indolence, and their attendant, poverty, 
reign. 

At 9 p.m. we anchored in the'Bay of Smyrna, 
and the next morning, having satistied the Cus- 
tom-house gentry, who hovered about the ship 
in a boat, with that ‘ open sesame,” backshish, 
i.e., a few piastres, we landed, and I proceeded 
to the hotel of the Deux Augustes, kept by a very 
civil Frenchman, and, after avery good breakfast, 
hireda horse, andhad a ride of nine hours, inspect- 
ing the villages Bournobot, and Boyes, thence to 
Windmill Point, and to the top of Mount Poyies, 
from which latter place a most lovely view is 
obtained of the town and bay of Smyrna, and the 
island of Scio. Within the walls of the castle 
are seen many vaults, &c., and the ruins of the 

rimitive church of Smyrna are also pointed out. 
Fosuenced, I presume, by their well-known 
antipathy to human figures, the Turks have, 
within the last few weeks, thrown down a large 
figure of what is said to be the statue of the 
patron saint of Smyrna, Blycorp, who was put 
to death at Smyrna. The statue was in a niche 
ofthe wall. 

The town has been greatly improved since 
the great fire, and the houses are larger, 
and the streets wider and cleaner than the 
Frank quarter, Pera, at Constantinople. The 
gardens attached to the country houses are 
lovely in the extreme, and the marble summer- 
houses, with fountains playing within them, 
are quite « Arabian-Nightish,” if I may coin 
a word. The population is upwards of 
160,000, and there are among them upwards 
of 5,500 Franks, Altogether, Smyrna ‘must 
be a delightful residence ; in winter it is very 
gay, and the cheerfulness and hospitality of 
its Frank inhabitants are well known throughout 
the Levant. The becoming head-dresses and 
beautiful black eyes of the Greek women are no 
small additional attraction to the traveller. An 
euierareing. Frenchman has, within the last two 

ears, established a paper manufactory on a 
arge scale, and three or four large and very 
handsome houses were pointed out to me as be- 
longing to Greeks and Italians who had made 





large fortunes in collecting and transmitting to 
Europe great quantities of leeches. The fig 
season was in full activity. An intelligent mer. 
chant told me that the returns are most uncertain, 
The figis very delicate, and easily spoiled, and jf 
they arrive in London in good condition, 109 
per cent. is frequently realized, but if the fruit 
be injured, a heavy loss is the result, 

On the 23th ult. I left Smyrna for the Darda. 
nelles at 4 p.m. by the same steamer, the Prince 
Metternich, belonging to the Austrian Lloyd's 
Company. The fare from Constantinople to 
Smyrna is about £2 10s., and from Smyrna to 
the Dardanelles £110s. We arrived at the latte; 
place about 10 p.m. on the 25th ult. A pas- 
senger on board narrated to me a piece of scandal 
which caused a great sensation in Constanti- 
nople a few months ago, It appears that an 
Italian (I think) a medical man, who was the 
medical attendant of a pacha of high rank, and 
of other Turks and their families, was fallen in 
love with by two of the ladies. One of the frail 
fair ones presented the medico with a very valu- 
able diamond ring, which he, like an idiot, saw 
fit towear. This led to the detection of at least 
one of the intrigues ; both, however, were found 
out,—the ladies were sent into the interior, and 
the Lothario rusticated to the island of Candia. 
This is a great improvement over the bow-string, 
and the sack-cum-the-Bosphorus, which would 
have been their fate a few years age. As thein- 
troduction of Frank institutions appears to be 
the order of the day in Turkey, a Doctors’ Com- 
mons will be highly necessary. I forgot to men- 
tion in my last letter that a Diligence had been 
established between Constantinople and Adria- 
nople, and that a French engineer of eminence, 
with a competent staff, has arrived from France 
to inspect, report, and, if feasible, carry out the 
construction of a canal from Constantinople to 
the sea, which the present sultan promised the 
people of Adrianople he would, if possible, have 
executed, 

On arriving at the town of the Dardanelles, I 
was most hospitably received by H.M. consul, 
and the few days I was there passed very plea- 
santly. There are many objects of interest here, 
and in the nsighbourboad : the lonely Darda- 
nelles themselves, with the gay scene ot fleets of 
ships going up and down; the ten castles &c., 
mounting upwards of 900 cannon “(all are in 
excellent order, under the active superintendence 
of an intelligent Russian officer of Artillery, who 
resides at the Dardanelles) ; Mount Athnus; 
Mount Ida, with the plains of Troy ; Abydos (near 
whichspot,I need notadd, Lord Byron performed 
his well-known swimming feat). The Russians 
have been engaged in making a survey of the 
Dardanelles, but their staff have been put dors 
de combat with fever. 

After remaining six days at the Dardanelles 
in daily expectation of the arrival of the Turco- 
Egyptian steamer, I could wait no longer, 
and embarked on the Ist inst. in the Austrian 
steamer, Imperatore, bound for Smyrna and 
Syra, and which, by a curious coincidence, was 
the same steamer in which I made the voyage 
in October, 1846, from Alexandria to Trieste. 
We arrived at Syra yesterday, and are about 
being transferred to another steamer belonging to 
the same company (the Austrian Lloyd’s) bound 
for Alexandria, which place we hope to reach in 
four days. The fare from the Dardanelles to 
Alexandria is about £8, exclusive of living, 
which is about 6s. per diem. 

I am informed that the members of the com- 
mission organized by the Pacha of Egypt to in- 
quire and report on;the possibility of a canal be- 
tween Cairo andSuez, are hard at work. Twovery 
clever members of it are French engineers. The 
Pacha is about building an Exchange at Alex- 
andria, and the streets of Cairo are to be named 
forthwith, and the houses numbered. I shall, I 
fear, be too late at Suez to catch the steamer to 
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Calcutta, and in that case shall have to go by 
the Bombay steamer. Should I hear or see 
anything of interest (new) in Egypt, I will write 
you again, Yours truly, E.R. P, 
As I find an extract from a letter I wrote to 
you in October last (and which appeared in the 
Literary Gazette, relating to the steamers of the 
Austrian Lloyds’, between Suez and Alexandria, 
which I found most comfortable) is hung up, 
translated into four languages, in the cabins ot 
all the steamers of the company in question I 
have been on board, the Directors may, perhaps, 
take notice of and abate the inconvenience I am 
now about to point out, and which is peculiarly 
felt by passsengers from Constantinople and 
from down the Danube &c., bound for Egypt 
and India, I allude to the dreadful delay of 
upwards of two days at this place, although the 
steamer for Egypt, to which passengers are trans- 
ferred, and belonging to the same company, is at 
anchor close to us. We arrived here yesterday, 
at half-past 11, a.m., and have to remain here 
until Tuesday evening, and will not be at Alex- 
dria until the 8th—too late to catch the steamer 
for India, which leaves Suez on the 10th of each 
month. Were the stay at Syra limited to two 
or three hours, the passengers for India would be 
in time for the steamer of the 10th of each month, 
from Suez for India. ‘This matter is well worthy 
the attention of the Directors of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s company, and at the wish of the captains 
of the steamers, I have also made a remark of a 
similar tendency in the book which is kept in 
the steamer for such suggestions as passengers 
may see fit to offer, on matters connected with 
their treatment &c., on board the steamers of 
the company. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS, 
Makerstoun, Roxburghshire, 
Oct, 29, 1847, 


On the evening of Sunday, the 24th of October, 
oneof the rarest, and, despite the full moon- 
light, one of the most brilliant displays of the 
aurora borealis was witnessed here. ‘Throughout 
the whole of Saturday, the magnets in Sir Thos. 
risbane’s observatory were considerably dis- 
turbed, the magnetic declination ranging up- 
wards of two degrees ; and in the evening auroral 
patches and pencils were visible. There is little 
doubt that this disturbance must have continued 
throughout the whole of Sunday (though this is 
only concluded from the previous and succeed- 
ing observations, as no observations are made on 
that day). About a quarter before seven, on 
Sunday evening, I first observed a great part of 
the W.N.W. sky covered with a diffused red 
auroral light ; the sky, also, beneath some clouds 
to the N.N.W., had much of the appearance 
which immediately succeeds a fiery sunset. I 
have frequently observed red with ether colours 
in the bright brushes and scrolls which roll across 
the sky, but do not remember to have seen be- 
fore the diffused auroral light, which frequently 
covers with considerable persistency /arye por- 
tions of the sky, of any other colour than a 
arr or greenish white, The red diffused 

t varied in the depth of its tint, becoming 
paler, and in a short time disappeared. 

About half-past seven o'clock I was called out 
to witness a recurrence of nearly the same phase 
of the phenomenon ; the red, at times, approach- 
imgtocrimson, and whitish patches and streamers 
also appearing occasionally ; this also disappeared 
Mashortperiod, I was again called out, about 
ten o’elock, to witness the aurora in a stage of 
magnificence which I cannot parallel in my 
remembrance, To the west and south-west the 

Y seemed on fire, while alternate beams of red 
and white rushed up against each other from all 
quarters of the sky, the point of collision being 





marked by curious streaks and wing-like appen- 
dages, similar to what we would expect at the 
point of collision of several streams of differently 
coloured fluids. It would be in vain, for any 
scientific purpose, to attempt a general description 
of this or any otheraurora, but there are occa- 
sionally persistent portions of the phenomenon 
of which the altitudes and azimuths can be de- 
termined—such as arches, none of which were 
observed here on this occasion, and the point of 
convergence of streamers, the centre of the 
corona borealis. 

It is generally stated, and I have several times 
observed, that the pencils of the aurora tend 
to converge at a point near the prolongation 
of the southern extremity of the dipping- 
needle, but the collision was always so dif- 
fused, in my own observations, that estimates 
of the position could only be considered roughly 
approximate, On the present occasion I was 
more fortunate; between 9$ and 11 o’clock I 
made several determinations of the position of 
the centre of the corona borealis among the stars. 
All these determinations agreed very nearly ; at 
10$ a very good observation gave the altitude of 
the centre 71°, and the azimuth 8. 24° E., or 
almost exactly on the prolongation of the dip- 
ping-needle at Makerstoun. About 10% the 
centre was nearly midway betwixt the stars 
Mirak and Almak. 

I trust that exact observations have been ob- 
tained for the position of this point at other 
places; there can be little doubt that it would be 
found on the prolongation of the dipping-needle 
for each place. If so, since in lower latitudes 
that point has a less altitude, and in higher lati- 
tudes a greater altitude, it is quite obvious that 
the things observed at different places cannot be 
the same; that, in fact, each observer must see 
his own corona borealis as each observer sees 
his own glory in a fog or cloud, or his own rain- 
bow. It appears to me that Dalton’s theory of 
luminous parallel beams will not bear exami- 
nation. 

M. Morlet has lately proposed to the French 
Academy (Séance de Lundi, 15 Mars, 1847,) the 
hypothesis, with respect to auroral arches, that 
they are optical phenomena, or phenomena of 
position, like the rainbow; pointing out, in 
opposition to the theory which considers them 
as portions of luminous rings having their cen- 
tres on the prolongation of the magnetic pole, 
that no one has ever yet seen more than a semi- 
circle, however far north; that the azimuth of 
the magnetic meridian and of the magnetic pole 
are two different things ; that the great mass of 
the observations by the French savans in Lap- 
land seems to indicate that the apparent arches 
are always portions of circles, which could only 
occur in a particular case for a luminous ring; 
and, it may be added, that the arches seen at 
different places, supposed to be the same, are 
apparently always portions of circles. My own 
impression is that in distinct and complete 
arches the apparent form is always an arc of a 
circle, 

It seems, at least, very essential, before any 
faith can be placed in the calculations for the 
height of auroral arches, that we should know 
something more of the nature of the phenomenon. 

On proceeding to the observatory, about ten 
p'clock, we found the magnets in an extraordi- 
nary state of disturbance, such as has never been 
observed here before ;—the largest disturbance 
previously observed occurred on the 24th of 
September last, on which occasion the magnetic 
declination varied 3° 50’, the horizontal com: 
nent of the magnetic force about 0°094 of the 
whole horizontal component, and the vertical 
component about 0°014 of the whole vertical com- 
ponent. The following table will show a few of 
the principal changes on the present occasion. 
It should be remarked that the time used in the 
preyious portion of this note is Makerstoun 





mean time, while in the following table it is 
Gottingen mean time, which is 50m. in advance 
of Makerstoun time. 
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The whole observed range of the magnetic de- 
clination was 4° 33’, although the actual range 
would be more, since the magnet probably had 
its greatest westerly position before 10h. 48m. 
when the first observation was made ; the mean 
declination of Makerstoun for 1847 will be 
about 25° 0’, so that the observed westerly ex- 
cursion was 2’ 1’, while the easterly excursion 
was 2° 32’; the most rapid changes occurred 
between 12h. 27m. and 12h. 30m., when the 
declination changed 2° 33’, and between 
12h. 44m. and 12h, 46m., when it changed 
1° 43’. The variations of the horizontal compo- 
nent are all negative in the above table; this 
component was approximately 0-134 less than 
its mean value at 12h. 27m.; there is little doubt, 
however, that the range of this component 
during the whole disturbance was little less 
than a sixth part of its whole value ; the chang:s 
were too rapid about 12h. 27m. for accurate 
observation, the scale of the bifilar magnethaving 
gone far out.of the field of the reading telescope, 
and being brought into view only by successive 
approaches of a small deflecting magnet, whose 
effect at particular distances had been previously 
determined. The most rapid changes of this 
component occurred between 12h. 20m. and 
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12h. 27m., when it varied about a thirteenth, 
and between 12h. 27m. and 12h, 35m., when it 
varied about. a twelfth ofits whole value. The 
vertical component ranged about 0°020, the 
most — change occurring between 12h. 20m. 
and 12h. 27jm., when it varied 0°015 of its 
whole value. The range of the magnetic dip in 
the period included ‘athe revious.table is about 
2° 30’, although for the whole period of disturb- 
ance therange would be at least 3°. 

It is now well known that these large distur- 
bances are felt over the whole globe, and that 
the epochs of the largest phases are nearly, if 
not exactly, simultaneous; but the smaller move- 
ments do not correspond to the same extent: 
‘would it not be a er connection of the auroral 
and magnetical phenomena, if we could say that 
each place has its own aurora as well as its own 
magnetic disturbance ? 

During the period included in the previous 
table, the aurora was but imperfectly observed, 
the brilliant red streamers gradually disappeared 
the corona being formed of yellowish white 
pencils. Between midnight and 1p.m., Makers- 
toun time, a brilliant and persistent patch was 
observed to the N.E.; of which ‘the southern 
portion was bright red, and the northern portion 
of a greenish yellow ; about half-past one the 
aurora had become very faint. 

J. A. Brown. 


A GREAT magnetic disturbance occurred on the 
24th September, the day month previous to the 
Aurora of Sunday week, observed at Toronto, 
in Canada, and at Parma, as described by Captain 
Lefroy in a letter to Colonel Sabine (See Phil. 
Mag.), and by M. A. Colla in a letter to the 
Editor of L’ Institut : 

“‘This day has been distinguished by a greater 
disturbance than any we have had yet. The 
observed range of Declination was 4° 2’; and I 
have little doubt that the actual range was 

ter, as the non-commissioned officer on duty, 
when he found that the movement was beyond 
the scale of the Observatory declinometer, lost 
time in sending for me, instead of at once light- 
ing the lamp of the transportable one, and fol- 
lowing it up on that. The observed range of 
horizontal force was over 600 divisions, or 0°052 
of the horizontal force! The day has‘been raw 
and cloudy, with occasional rain, so that if an 
aurora existed, it could not have been seen. The 
disturbance seems to have begun between 21h. 
and 22h. Géttingen time on the 23rd, as the ob- 
servation at 22h. was decidedly unusual ; but 
extra observations did not commence until 23h. 
20m. The extreme disturbance began about 
Oh. 35m. on the 24th, when both the large de- 
clinometer and large bifilar went off their scales. 
At this time I was called, and we began to ob- 
serve the transportable declinometer and bifilar. 
The last also went off the scale. The lowest 
reading of the former was 692°5 at 1h. Om. Gitt., 
and the highest 1126-0 at lh. 45m. : this gives a 
range of 3° 367; but at a subsequent period 
(5h. Om. Gott.) areading of 1177-2 was obtained, 
thus giving the enormous range of 4° 23. I 
did not take a reading of your compass ; but 
looking hastily at it, I perceived that during the 
great shock it was ranging more than 3° 20’ from 
its usual position. As both bifilar scales were 
exceeded. we can only say that the range of that 
element between Oh. and lh. Gitt. exceeded 600 
divisions, or 0°052 of its whole amount, on the 
testimony of two instruments; a fact which 
cannot. think, but make it a most interesting 
question, what is the nature-of a force subject to 
such immense variations, and how can they 
occur without affecting or being affected by the 
other physical agents in the globe? This dis- 
turbance was attended by a great degree of 
motion in the magnets, a peculiar mechanical 





agitation, which they only exhibit on rare occa- 
sions ; it lasted, more or less, down to 12h. Gott.” 
“ Parma, 8th Oct., 1847. 
“The 24th September, at ih. 30m..P.m. (true 
time), the atmosphere being vaporous and calm, 
a very -_— disturbance began to manifest itself 
in the declination needle of this observatory, and 
continued, with oscillations of more or less extent, 
until 10h. 30m. The difference between the 
test and least declination that I observed 
uring the disturbance, amounted to 1°9’ 28", 
and the sum of all the observed variations both 
of increase and decrease, to 6° 20’ 36”, an amount 
which none of the most extraordi disturbances 
recorded in this observatory since 1841, ever 
equalled. The greatest variations of the needle 


that I have noted during my observations (138 
in number,) occurred at the following times :-— 


hm. h.m. 
From 4 3 to 4 30 the needle experienced 
an increase of...... 
to5 8 ..a decrease of. 


“Thus, in an interval of 2 hours 6 minutes 
the needle traversed in its variations, 2° 48’ 58”. 
The greatest deviation in one minute, was ob- 
served from 5h. 8m. to 5h. 9m.—9' 30" of increase}; 
the needle had varied from 6’ 30” of decrease 
during the preceding minute, so that in a single 
interval of 120”, the variation was above a quar- 
ter of a degree. 

** During this disturbance, I was unable to de- 
termine any concurrent atmospheric phenomena, 
the sky being constantly cloudy; the only ap- 
pearances observed being a luminous circle round 
the moon, and at 8h.10m., near the zenith, a 
momentary view of a globe of fire. 

‘“‘T am inclined to think that magnetic disturb- 
ances, more or less great, will have been observed 
during this day, at all the magnetic stations of 
Europe, and perhaps of other parts of the globe; 
for at this period of the year magnetic disturb- 
ances appear to be periodic, and almost always 
concomitant with aurore boreales, meteors, 
showers of shooting stars, earthquakes, or vio- 
lent atmospheric storms. In fact, already I have 
learnt that a fine aurora borealis was. observed 
the same evening in the northern localities of 
France. ¢ 

‘‘ Another very sensible magnetic disturbance 
was observed here on the evenings of the 27th 
and 29th of the same month, the latter accom- 
panied by a slight appearance of aurora.” 


THE ARCTIC CIRCLE, 


Dr. Jonn Rag, who left Fort Churchill on the 
5th of July 1846, at the head of an expedition of 
thirteen ns, returned in safety to York 
Factory, ore F Bay, on the 6th of September, 
and has made a report to his employer, the 
Governor, &c., of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of 
which the following are the most important geo- 
graphical features. His object was to survey 
the unexplored portion of the North American 
Coast, at the north-east angle, and one of the 
results is stated to be the determination of 
Boothia Felix to be a Peninsula. The expedition 
traced the coast from the Lord Mayor’s Bay of 
Sir John Ross to within cight or ten miles of the 
Fury and Hecla Strait. Dr. Rae’s Journal 
gives the particulars : 

_ After leaving Churchill the crews of the boats were di- 
vided into watches, so that we continued under sail day and 
night whenever the weather was sufficiently moderate. 

** On the 15th, when about 10 miles to the north of Cape 
Fullerton, we first met with ice, which was so heavy and 
closely packed that it was at last found necessary to seek 
shelter in a mm ” and narrow inlet that opportunely pre- 
sented itself. e were detained here two days, during 
which I found that our harbour formed the estuary of a 
considerable stream, on the beach near the mouth of which 
a great number of seals were lying. ‘The latitude 
64° 6’ 45° North was observed ; variation of the compass, 
228 10’ West. Ct 





‘We reached the most southerly opening of Wager 
River on the 22nd, and were detained all day by immense 
quantities of heavy ice ae in with the flood and out 
again with the ebb tide, which ran at the rate of seven 
or eight miles an hour, forcing up the ice and grinding 
it against the rocks, causing a noise resembling thunder. 

“On the 23rd we made the traverse from the south to 
the north side of the entrance of Wager River with 
some difficulty, and holding on our course towards Re- 
pulse "Bay about 7 p.m., on the 24th,we rounded Cape 
Hope, aud sailed up during the night to within eight 
miles of the head of the bay, where we cast anchor for 
a a hours, under shelter ofa small island near its south 
shore. 

“ At3 p.m., on the 25th, we entered Gibson’s Cove, on 
the banks of which I was rejoiced to observe three Esqui- 
maux tents, and four of the natives, standing on the shore, 
They appeared much alarmed at our approach ; but their 
fears were soon dispelled on my landing with the interpre. 
ter, and explaining our friendly intentions towards them, 
None of the party had ever visited Churchill, but one or 
two of the women had seen Captain Parry’s ships both at 
Igloo-lik and Winter Island, and they still wore beads round 
their wrists which they had obtained from on board those 
vessels, They had neither heard nor seen anything of 
Sir John Franklin. 

“ Our landing place was found to be in latitude 66° 32’ 1 


“On the 27th, leaving one man in charge of our stores, 
&c., which were placed en cacho on the rocks and covered 
with oilcloths; the rest of the party, assisted by thiee 
Esquimaux, carried what baggage and provisions were 
necessary to the boat. The distance from this part of the 
river to where it issues from the lake being only a mile and 
a half, and the current being less rapid, we soon reached 
the lake, which was six miles long, and varied from half 
a mile to 200 yards in breadth, its depth being in some 
places upwards of 30 fathoms, 

“ After traversing several lakes, and crossing over six 
* portages,’ on the Ist of August, we entered a shallow 
stream flowing to the northward. Following this we ar- 
rived at the sea at 5 p.m., in latitude 67° 13’ 00’ North; 
longitude, by account, 87° 30’ West. The tide being out, 
the men had some rest, which they much required after 
their hard labour. 

‘Early on the morning of the 2d we carried the baggage 
a mile further down the stream, and afterwards, with 
much trouble, dragged our boat over some shoals, 

“ We were now afloat in a salt water lake of a few miles 
in width, and we steered towards the only apparent open- 
ing, bearing north. On ing a point to our left, two 
Esquimaux tents came into view. As we-had not yet 
breakfasted, I went on shore whilst the men were cooking, 
to ascertain if there were any inhabitants. After calling 
once or twice outside the door of one of the tents, an old 
woman popped out her head, and an aged man soon after 
appeared. From them I learned that the sea before us was 
continually full of ice, and could with difficulty be traversed 
in their kayaks or small canoes, 

* Ranges of low granite hills lined the coast, at some 
places a few hundred yards distant from it, at other places 
projecting into the sea. 

“ After tracing the shore for 11 miles, we passed a steep 
rocky point which was named Point Hargrave. When a 
few miles past Point Hargrave, being completely stopped 
by ice, we put on shore and found a large wooden sledge, 
half of which we cut up for fuel, intending to pay the 
owner, whom I was pretty sure of finding on my return. 

“At ll a.m. on the 3d, we rounded a high bluff cape, 
which was called after the lady of Sir J. H. Pelly, Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

“It is situated in latitude 67° 28’ 00’ North; longitude 
by account, 87° 40’ West. 

“ With much exertion we advanced three miles beyond 
the Cape, when we were enclosed by the ice, so that we 
could neither advance nor retreat. ‘The shore still keptits 
north-west trending, and presented a succession of low 
muddy points and alternate bays. Into each of the latter 
a deep ravine opened, which, during the melting of the 
snow in spring, must form the beds of considerable streams, 
although at present they were nearly dry. ‘Ihe tides here 
were very irregular in their height, one tide flowing eight 
or ten feet, and the next not above half as much, The 
depth of water within 100 yards of the shore was from 
three to five fathoms on a bottom of mud and sand. 

“TI determined on returning, and working our way 
among the ice until a mile or or two past Point Hargrave 
there app d ficient open water to allow us to 
cross over to Melville Peninsula, the nearest point of which 
bore N.E. (true) distant 10 miles. ; 

“We completed the traverse in five hours, amidst tor- 
tents of rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, the 
wind having shifted from south-west to east. 

“I prepared to walk across to Repulse Bay, to learn how 
the men left there were getting forward with the arrange- 
ments for wintering. Leaving three men in charge of 
the boat, I started on the 9th, in company with the other 
three, and reached our destination on the following day, 
at 2 p.m. A few deer had been shot and some salmon 
caught, but neither were yet abundant. 4 

“The Esquimaux had gone to the lakes, and stationed 
themselves at the several deer passes, where they watch 
for and intercept the animals with their swift canoes, and 
spear them in the water. F 

“ After mature consideration (assigning the reasons) I 
determined on giving up all hopes of prosecuting the 
survey at present. Riga : 

“ ‘al hands were now busily occupied in making prepa 
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rations for a long and cold winter. To build a house was 
our first object, and there being no wood, stones were col- 
lected at a favourable spot, in a hollow on the north side 
of the river, a quarter of a mile from the sea. Our hunters, 
Nibitabo and —. were continually on the look-out 
for game, and whenever I had leisure I shouldered my 
rifle, and had frequently some fine sport among the deer, 
shooting seven one day within two miles of our encamp- 


nt. 

“ On the 2nd of September our house was finished. Its 
internal dimensions were 20 feet long by 14 feet broad ; 
height in front, 1 feet, sloping to 55 at the back. The 
roof was formed of oilcloths and morse skin coverings, the 
masts and oars of our boats serving as rafters, ‘The door 
was made of parchment deer skins stretched over a frame 
of wood. It was named Fort Hope, and it was situated in 
latitude 66° 32’ 16° North, longitude (by a number of sets 
of lunar distances) 86° 55'51" West. ‘Bhe variation of the 
compass on the 30th August, 1846, was 62° 50’ 30° West ; 
dip of ‘the needle 88° 14’; and the mean time of 100 ver- 
tical vibrations in the line of declination 226’. 

“Daring the open water, salmon were canght in the 
bay, but a marine insect, somewhat resembling a shrimp 
in miniature, cut up our nets so much ‘that it was impos- 
sible to keep them in repair. Steeping the nets in a strong 
decoction of tobacco had no effect. 

“On the 16th of October the thermometer first fell to 
zero, and the greater part of the reindeer had passed. We 
had at this date shot 130 of these animals, and during the 
remainder of the month and in November 32 more were 
killed, so that with 200 partridges and a few salmon our 
provision store (built of snow) was pretty well stocked. 

“Sufficient fuel had been collected to last, if economi- 
cally used, for cooking until spring, and I had shot a 
touple of seals, which produced oil enough for our lamps. 

« By nets set in the lakes under the ice some salmon were 
caught, but the numbers were latterly so few that on the 
4th of January the nets were taken up. 

“The winter was extremely stormy, indeed, so much so 
that frequently we could not move 50 yards from the house 
for several days together. On those occasions we took only 
one meal per day. ‘The prevailing winds were from the 
north westward ,and the lowest temperature we experienced, 
47° below zero, occurred on the 8th of January. 

“Towards the end of February, preparations for our 
spring journeys were commenced. Two sleds, resembling 
those used by the Esquimaux, were made by nailing to- 
gether some of the battens which formed the ceiling of 
our boats. 

“In the beginning of March the reindeer began to mi- 
grate northward, but were very shy. One was shot by 
Nibitabo on the 11th. 

“I had intended setting out on my journey over the 
land and ice on the Ist of April, but an accident that hap- 
pened to“Ouligbuck detained me until the 5th, on which 
day I left ForHope,in company with with three men, the 
Esquimaux, Ibit-chuck, and Ouligbuck’s son, as iater- 


preter, * 

“ Our bedding and provisions were placed on two sledges, 
each drawn by four dogs ; for two days our route was the 
same as that by boat through the lakes last autumn. On 
the 7th, when two miles from the sea, we struck across 
land to the westward, and built our snow house on a small 
lake, four miles from Point Hargrave. ‘This being the last 
fresh water lake we were likely to. see for some days, our 
sledge runners were re-iced, and an Esquimaux who had 
— us thus far with his sled and dogs returned to his 


“A strong breeze of head wind, with thick snow drift, 
impeded our progress on the 8th, but we nevertheless ad- 
vanced seven miles beyond Gape Lady Pelly before encamp- 
ing. The 9th proved fine, and the ice was less rough than 
that passed over the previous day, but our dogs began to fail, 
and one of them having become quite useless was shot. 

“About midday on the 10th we arrived opposite a 
rounded point which was named Cape Weynton. Our 
course now lay across a bay about six miles deep and ten 
wide, which received the name of Colvile, in honour of the 
deputy-governor of the company. Not being able to reach 
the land on its north side, we built our house upon the 
ice. The north point of the bay, which we reached the 

wing forenoon, was called Beaufort, after the learned 
and scientific hydrograper to the Admiralty. 

“The land, which had hitherto been rocky, and ran in 
aN.N.W, direction, now turned to the north, and became 
fdually more level, exhibiting every indication of a 

estone country. Our next encampment was in Keith 
Bay, situated in latitude 68° 17’ 00° N.; longitude 
88° 22’ 00" W. 


“ Early in the morning of the 17th I set out in company 

with two of the men, for the purpose of following the 
coast to some point surveyed by Sir John Ross. 
“As we were now near the latitude and longitude of 
Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir John Ross, I struck across land 
nearly in a north direction, and, at noon, when passing 
over a considerable lake, the latitude 69° 26’ 1° N. was 
observed. Advancing three miles beyond this we reached 
another lake, and as yet no appearance of the sea. 

“A walk of twenty minutes brought me to an inlet not 
More than a quarter of a mile wide. This I traced to 
the westward for three miles, when my course was again 
obstructed by land. Ascending some high rocks, from 
which & goed view could be obtained, I thought I eould 
distinguish rough ice in the desired direction. With 
Tenewed hopes I set out at a rapid pace, plunging among 

eep snow, scrambling over rocks, and through rough ice, 
until I some rising ground close to the beach. 
From the spot where I now stood, as far as the eye could 





see to the north-west, lay alarge extent of ice-covered sea, 
studded with innumerable islands. Lord Mayor’s Bay was 
before me, and the islands were those oaaed by Sir John 
Ross, the Sons of the Clergy of the Church of Scotland. 

“ The isthmus which connects the land to the northward 
with Boothia Felix, is only one mile broad, and, to judge 
by the number of stone marks set up on it, appears to be a 
favourite resort of the natives. Its latitude is 69° 31’ 
North ; longitude, by account, 91° 29’ 30° West. Witha 
grateful heart to him who had thus brought our journey 
so far to a successful termination, I began to retrace my 
steps towards my companions, and at a late hour reached 
the snow hut—an excellent roomy one—in which I enjoyed 
a pleasant night’s rest after the fatigues of the day. 

““We reached our old hut at 2 p.m. and arrived at Repulse 
Bay on the 5th of May all safe and well, but as black as 
negroes, from the combined effects of frost bites and oil 
sinoke, 

** At our winter quarters everything had gone on pros- 
perously. 

“ Having still to trace the west shore of Melville Pen- 
insula, I started for this purpose on the evening of the 
13th of May. 

“ Our course to the sea was nearly due north through a 
chain of lakes, and on the 16th we built our snow hut on 
Cape Thomas Simpson, in latitude 67° 19’ 14” North, lon- 
gitude 87° 00’ West, a rocky point which I had visited last 
autumn in the boat. 

“ We left our snow hut on the evening of the 16th, each 
of the men being laden with about 70lbs. weight, whilst 1 
carried my instruments, books, &c., weighing altogether 
40lbs. Two blankets and as many hairy deer skins consti- 
tuted the bedding of the party. Our progress was very slow, 
as the ice was rough and the snow both soft and deep. 

“The general trending of the coast was now N.N.E. 
Near the shore the banks were high and steep, and, where 
visible through the snow, appeared to be formed of sand, 
shingle, mud, and granite boulder stones, whilst a range 
of rocky hills, of various but not great altitudes, were to 
be seen a few miles inland. 

“On the 20th we were detained 24 hours by stormy 
weather at Cape Lady Simpson, a long point in latitude 
68° 10’ North, longitude 85° 53’ West. We rounded Sel- 
kirk Bay (called after the noble Earl of that name) on the 
2lst, and after passing a number of small points and bays, 
we encamped on what at first appeared to be a part of the 
maifi land, but which was afterwards found to be an 
island. Our snow house on the 25th was built in latitude 
68° 48’ North, longitude 85° 4’ West, near a small stream, 
frozen (like all others we had passed) to the bottom. 

“We had not yet obtained a drop of water of nature’s 
thawing, and, fuel being rather a scarce article, we some- 
times took small kettles of snow under the blanket with 
us, to thaw it by the heat of our bodies. 

“ Our course on the following night lay to the westward 
of north, the coast being high and rocky, and indented 
with numerous inlets, and after accomplishing 20 miles in 
a straight line we encamped, in latitude 69° 19’ 39° North, 
and longitude 85° 4’ West. 

**The latter is evidently erroneous, as I had neither 
chronometer nor watch that 1 could place dependence upon, 
and the compasses were much affected by local attraction. 

“ Our provisions being nearly exhausted, I could pro- 
ceed only half a day’s — further northward, being 
obliged to return the same night to our present quarters. 
Leaving one of the men, I set out with the other. 

«“ The snow fell fast, and the walking was extremely fa- 
tiguing. After advancing 10 miles, the land turned sharp 
to the eastward, but as the weather was thick I could not 
see how far it trended in this direction. 

“When we had waited here nearly an hour, the sky 
cleared up, and I discovered that we were on the south 
shore of a considerable bay, and could trace the coast to the 
northward for about 12 miles beyond it. 

** To the most distant visible point (latitude 69° 42’ N., 
longitude 85° 8’ W.), I gave the name of Cape Ellice; the 
land where we stood was called Cape Crozier, and the 
intervening bay received the name of Parry Bay. Finding 
it hopeless to attempt to reach the Strait of the Fury and 
Hecla, from which Cape Ellice could only be a few miles 
distant, we retraeed our steps. 

“ Early on the morning of the 30th we arrived at our 
snow hut of the 25th. The men we had left here were 
well, but very thin, as they had neither caught nor shot 
anything eatable except two marmots, Had we been ab- 
sent twelve hours more they were to have cooked a piece 
of parchment skin for supper. 

“ Nothing of importance occurred during our journey 
homeward,” 4 

As Dr. Rae mentions the stoppage of his 
chronometers, &c., we cannot depend exactly on 
the longitudes laid down; they can only be con- 


sidered as approximations. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
October 27th.—Council Meeting. The meeting 
was chiefly occupied with an account of Mr, 
Rolfe’s researches near Deal. It appeared that 
that gentleman’s attention was directed to this 
locality by Monsieur Lejoindre, who had noticed 
fragments of Roman pottery strewed about the 
ground near Sandown fort, where sand had been 
carted for making the line of railway from Min- 





ster to Deal. This district is covered with sand- 
hills or dunes, as they are termed, which, as it 
would appear, have chiefly accumulated since 
the Romano-British epoch ; for immediately be- 
neath them are found vast quantities of fragments 
of pottery, of great variety, with stones, and in 
some places broken tiles, all indicative of occu- 
pation, if not of habitation, in the time of the 
Romans, probably by fishermen. It was in the 
interior of one of these sand-hills, some years 
since, that a vase was found, containing upwards 
of 2,000 small brass Roman coins of Victorinus, 
Tetricus, Claudius Gothicus, Probus, Marius, 
&e., and it is probable that extended researches 
may bring to light other remains. The district is 
not unlike that near Etaples, on the coast of 
France, where, recently, the foundations of thirty 
or forty Roman houses of small size have been 
excavated in the drifted sand, which has covered 
a vast extent of territory. 

Among the curious objects collected by Mr. 
Rolfe, are some hand-mills, a large stone drilled 
with holes, which bear the marks of ropes, as if it 
had been used for an anchor; and a bone, pro- 
nounced by Professor Owen to be one of the 
cervical vertebre of a great species of Ronqual, 
(Balenoptera Boops ). 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
CAMBRIDGE, October 29th.—The following degrees were 
conferred : 
Master of Arts.—R. G. Bryan, Trinity college. 
Bachelors of Arts——C. Goolden, Trinity college ; W. 
Gilby, St. John’s college. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK: 

Tuesday.—Zoological, when papers will be read by 
M. Dolmatoff, on the Habits of the Aurochs. — Mr. 
Wilson, on the Egg of the Apteryx,—and Mr. Gray, on 
the Genera of Molluscs, &c. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts.—Mr. Joseph Cundall, on 
Ornamental Art as applied to Ancient and Modern Book- 
binding. 








FINE ARTS. 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS, 
We are surprised to learn that at the sale of the 
late Baron Verstolk’s collection of Rembrandt’s 
Etchings, which took place last week at Am- 
sterdam, the biddings were by no means so 
spirited as they were at the sale of the Baron’s 
Drawings, in the spring; when the Hollanders 
were unwilling to suffer any of the finer speci- 
mens of their native artists to pass out of the 
country but at the most enormous prices. The 
same spirit does not appear to have possessed 
them on the present occasion. Whether their 
wealthy merchants had taken alarm at the re- 
cent commercial failures in England we cannot 
tell, but, certain it is, that with very few excep- 
tions, they allewed the finest prints to be pur- 
chased by the Exglish, at prices far below what 
the works of Rembrandt have usually sold for of 
late, at auctions in London. We understand 
two of the rarest have been secured for the 
National Collection — ‘The portrait of Rem- 
brandt, known as the Sabre Print,’’ and ‘* The 
portrait of Ephraim Bonus with the black Ring.”’ 
Most desirable acquisitions certainly. 
ANCIENT GREEK PICTURES, 

The following highly interesting fact has been 
communicated to us by an esteemed correspondent. 
A wealthy Italian lately arrived at Paris, having 
in his possession some original pictures of the two 
most celebrated painters of Greece, Zeuxis and 
Apelles, One of them, representing a Virgin, he 
had purchased for a Carracci; on examining it 
carefully, he observed that the naked foot was of 
extraordinary beauty, but of a totally different 
style, and more highly finished than the rest of 
the picture. He accordingly commenced cleaning 
it ; the oil painting of the Italian master gradually 
disappeared, and as the operation proceeded, the 
entire form of a female came into view. The 
painting proved to be part of a religious scene, 
and represented a “Truth,” It was pine | 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








as one of the most celebrated pictures of the 
school of Athens. The fortunate discoverer ob- 
served that it was painted a la cire upon toile 
@ aloes, which, it is well known, was customary 
among the Greek artists. Happy in the pos- 
session of this first treasure, he immediately de- 
termined to search in the galleries of Italy, and 
among the Italian merchants, for pictures on 
toile d’aloes. He succeeded, and purchased fif- 
teen, submitted them to the same process of 
cleansing, and they also proved to be of the 
Greek school. It is asserted that the famous 
picture, ‘“‘The Cluster of Grapes,” is among the 
number, The fact of the pictures being- painted 
over is easily accounted for; it is well known 
that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
religious fervour was carried to such an extreme, 
that the artist often converted profane subjects 
into religious pictures ; they, however, always 
Ry at to preserve some of the beautiful details 
of the original works.—[ We give this history as 
we have receivedit. Iftrue, it is very extraor- 
dinary, and most important to art; which it is, 
even if very partially true, and the pictures do 
not air ot to be by early Byzantine hands.— 
. G 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fribourg (La Suisse), 17th Oct,,; 1847. 

My Dsar Sin,—For more than two months I 
have entertained the design of writing to you, 
and have been prevented by a press of absolute 
engagements. I have now so much to say that 
the difficulty is where to begin. There is one 
subject that is a a perplexing one, and thatis 
the power of multiplication of identity, which is 
just now so widely spread over the continent of 
urope. I was at one time disposed to think 
that it might be peculiar to the city of Cologne. 
Here, (as you well know) a very respectable 
male saint, named Undemille, has multiplied 
himself into 11,000 of the other sex. Here also 
the same misfortune has befallen no less a per- 
sonage than Jean Maria Farina, the -world- 
renowned inventor of the Eau de Cologne, whois 
at this moment seven-and-twenty gentlemen at 
once, each individual gentleman denouncing the 
other six-and-twenty for vileimpostors! As to 
the real Simon Pure, it is one of the most per- 
plexing questions I ever entered upon. Havin 
extensive commissions to execute, we took much 
pains in inquiring after him on our way to 
Cologne, and had collected from different par- 
ties whom we met not fewer than half-a-dozen 
empty bottles, all of which we were assured 
contained the true elixir. But alas! when 
on our arrival, we came to examine them, we 
found tot lecythi quot sententie ! No two of the 
bottles were labelled with the same address. 
According to Murray—a phrase which with mo- 
dern English travellers on the Continent means 
pretty much the same thing as did “ according 
to Cocker” with our ancestors—the genuine 
Jean Maria resides at No. 15, Geganueber den 
Julibg Platz. We were, however, so energeti- 
cally assured by an inhabitant to whom we had 
an introduction, that this was a mistake, that 
we ventured to dis this great authority, 
and to deal at No. 24, vis & vis le Marché. Poet- 
ical justice compels me to add, that neither in 
p ‘ice nor quality had we any reason torepent of 
our rashness. After a morning spent among the 
11,000, and an afternoon among the Jean Maria 
Farinas, we were the less astonished to find the 
Rhein-lust in the evening crowded with an end- 
less multiplication of a few individuals, so that 
the effect resembled that of looking at three or 
four gentlemen through a multiplying-glass. 
We concluded that we had discovered a pecu- 
liarity in the city of Cologne, at least as worthy 
of record as “the five-and-thirty different 
stenches” of poor Coleridge, or even the Cathe- 


8 | yourself at the best table d’héte in the town. 


the last 400 years, and where, in all human pro- 
bability, it will be for the next 400 years, 
that is, in nubibus. But, to our astonishment, 
we found exactly the same phenomenon, not 
only at Coblenz, at Mainz, at Francfort, but 
also in the smaller towns and even villages. We 
are in a word driven to the suspicion that 


western Europe is nothing but the same seven 
or eight individuals in endless multiplication 
of identity. How this can be, I am not phi- 
losopher enough to understand, much less to 
explain. I can only state the facts we have ob- 
served :—I begin with the greatest. In every 
city of any note we meet the same individual 
whom (merely, for distinction’s-sake,and perfectly 
conscious how servilely we are copying from a 
well-known author)we name the stout gentleman. 
The proportions of this gentleman’s figure are, 
doubtless, perfect, but I suspect would be found 
on measurement to differ considerably from 
those of the Belvidere Apollo. He wears for 
petit tenu a‘ grey cap, and for grand tenu a 
black one. fie also wears spectacles, which 
gleam from the ravine between his lofty forehead 
and ample expanse of cheek like two glaciers. 
A long moustache, which’ visibly needs more 
attention than it receives, completes the head- 
dress of the stout gentleman. The noble pro- 
portions of his person are enfolded in a frock 
coat, This costume is evidently normal with 
him. He is never seeninany other. We have 
occasionally amused ourselves on our arrival in 
a strange city, by sallying forth in search of the 
stout gentleman’s house. We have always found 
it. e have only to pass a few times the best 
appointed house that we meet with, and our fat 
friend invariably either comes out at the front 
door giving orders to the domestique that opens 
it, or he enters it with a pass-key. This highly 
respectable individual is, I doubt not, in every 
particular a most useful member of the many 
communities among whom he sojourns. In one, 
we know him to be so. On your next trip to the 
continent, my dear friend, if you like good eating 
(which I know you do) and dine at 1, (which 
I strongly advise you to do,) just take a saunter 
out about ten minutes before that hour, and 
when you see the stout gentleman, follow him 
wherever he goes; rely upon it you will find 


The next personage to whom I wish to intro- 
duce you, isthe old gentleman, The costume of 
this important member of all continental 
society is also au rigueur. He wears pepper- 
and-salt everywhere, from casquet to pantoufle, 
and a tie of crimson ribbon at the left button-hole 
of his frock-coat. His white moustache is dressed 
to two points, and he shaves the septum of the 
— lip, like the portraits of Murat, and Ney, 
and the other marshals of the Empire. i 
gentlerhan, of whom we are very fond, is our 
guide. We follow him to his café about six in 
the evening. You always find him in a comfort- 
able room, often crowded with the ¢lite of the 
town, withan abundant supply of newspapers, and 
there you can either enjoy his conversation, for 
he is very communicative, or, if you please, a 
game at billiards with a gentleman, or if you 
smoke, a first-rate cigar. We are all very partial 
to this old soldier of the Empire. He is a shrewd 
observer of passing events, and his remarks upon 
them are worth hearing—neither has he the 
slightest objection to give anecdotes of the days 
of his early career: and many a tale have we 
heard from him of Wagram, and Austerlitz, and 
Marengo, and of Soult, of Junot, and of Marmont. 
He is, however, very modest and gentlemanly in 
all this: he loves the subject, but he never in- 
trudes it. 

The military 
next subject for my ic lanthorn, The grand 
peculiarity of this individual of largely mul- 


young gentleman shall be the 





dral, which stilt remains where it has been for 


tiplied identity, is his beard, which is arranged 


the entire .respectable male population of 


after a fashion imported by the French army 
from Algiers. The hair being cut as short ang 
closely as possible, the whole of the whiskers, 
beard, and moustaches, are shaved off, except the 
space between the nose and the tip of the chin, 
where it is most assiduously cultivated, and 
grows in a thick bushy tuft extending far beyond 
thenose, This seeming elongation of the jaws 
gives to the contour of the martial young gentle. 
man a wonderfully striking resemblance to 
a baboon. ‘The coiffure of this gentleman 
is a species of the wwitde-awake, which was 
totally unknown in England when I left it four 
months ago. The Swiss Kirtcher hat, in which 
the white hat of last season originated, is a 
manly and becoming covering for the head; 
but it has now degenerated into a shapeless bag, 
guiltless of form or symmetry, and having, when 
worn, the effect of a night-cap, or rather of a 
dish-cloth knotted round the head. A pair of 
spectacles with flat glasses, and worn only for 
effect, give the finishing touch to the head 
costume of the military young gentleman. His 
dress has in a high degree the peculiarity which 
is the grand defect in ail dress of the present day, 
It is a sloppery; a costume that never ought to 
be seen out of the precincts of a stable-yard. In 
summer a brown canvas coatee, in winter a plaid 
shooting-jacket, of a lay which was never seen 
in Scotland, and of a cut which is never wom 
by gentlemen who shoot. We cannot ordinarily 
recommend the military young gentleman as a 
easant or desirable companion, He is suffer- 
ing from Anglo-phobia, and the paroxysms of that 
complaint, are often very strong upon him. We 
have known him of purpose seat himself by an 
Englishman who understood the one language, 
which is all that he knows, for the visible pur- 
pose of relieving himself of a copious atrabilious 
accumulation against “ perfide Albion.” Even 
when his temper is in a cooler and more normal 
condition, we find him far from agreeable. His 
manner is rough and his sentiments are brutal, 
worthy the hero of a razzia in Algeria or Tahiti. 
The civil yon pret is a very insignificant 

ersonage. is wardrobe is a little better 
furnished than that of his compeers, and he is 
very polite and accommodating; but it is not 
possible to have a more insipid companion. He 
appears to have no particular opinions upon any 


* | subject. 


I must pass over one or two others, equally 
well marked though less striking individuals, and 
then you have the totality of male continental 
society. Go where you will, the same eight or 
ten gentlemen, (occasionally redoubled, mul- 
tiplied, but yet the same, unmistakably the same 
individuals) meet you everywhere. The effect 
is sometimes startling and spectral. For example, 
in the capital of one of the cantons of the 


This | sonderbund, we were told the other day by the 


waiter that the living representative of one of 
heroes of Sempach was in the speise-saal. We 
hastened thither, but to our dismay saw nothi 
but our friend the old gentleman, whom we h 
met so often before, : 

I have much to say to you on the subject of 
Englishmen on the Continent, which I must try 
to write from Turin. 

Meanwhile, yours all the world over, 
W. Ospurn. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, 2nd November, 1847. 
Tue history of our Assyrian Museum, at 


ent you with a similar establishment, must, 
Ptancy, find awelcome place in your columns. 
The excavations undertaken by M. Botta, French 
Consul at Mossoul, were begun upon the indica 
tions of some English travellers, who had deter- 
mined the boundaries of Ancient Nineveh, with 





a somewhat premature accuracy. At the spot 





time when ‘the British Government is about to’ 
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indicated by them, M. Botta found nothing but 
pricks and. misshapen relics. Chance alone 
caused him to direct his workmen towards a point 
situated at some distance from these pretended 
poundaries at the villageof Khorsebad. This 
yillage is built upon an eminence, at the north- 
west extremity of which the men were set to 
work, and on the very first day, M. Botta was in 
possession of one of the most admirable discov- 
eries of modern times, This was a splendid 
palace, of construction anterior to the conquest 
of Cyrus, and also, most probably, to the des- 
truction of Nineveh by Cyaxeres in the year 
626 before the Christian Era. Unfortunately, 
this edifice having evidently fallen a prey to some 
fearful conflagration, the layers of gypsum, with 
which the walls were stuccoed—these latter 
being built in thick masses of bare bricks, 
were left in a state which rendered their pre- 
servation a most difficult matter. No sooner 
were they exposed to the air, than they 
began to crumble away with a most dishearten- 
ing rapidity, and as the excavations proceeded, 
all that had previously been brought to light 
would gradually be destroyed. Consequently 
M, Botta was reduced, with no other teacher than 
necessity, to learn to draw the Assyrian bassi-re- 
lievias they emerged from the bowels of the earth. 
He was successful after a few days of persevering 
application, and it is difficult to refrain from a 
feeling of admiration on beholding the copies 
thus obtained. ‘They possess all the accuracy, 
all the spirit that could be desired, and will, 
de facto, remain more enduring monuments 
than the originals whose details they re-produce. 
Industry and right good-will were not wanting to 
M. Botta. But his pecuniary resources were 
exhausted, and he himself was not equal to the 
incessant labour, for which the excavations, every 
hourmoreproductive in results, furnishedincreas- 
ing materials, He was compelled to solicit the 
patronage of government, which, at once, placed 
the necessary funds at his disposal, and sent him 
a young artist, M, Flaudin, already prepared for 
this archzelogical task by his long studies of the 
monuments of Persepolis, The excavations were 
then resumed, to be no more abandoned till the 
whole super-imposed portion of the monticule, 
on which had arent ip the modern village of 
Khorsebad, became as it were shaved off. This 
monticule was in fact nothing more than the 
earthy grave of a stupendous palace which it 
concealed in its bowels, and which the excava- 
tions, directed by M. Botta, have almost entirely 
exhumed. 


The plan of this palace became almost re- 
constructed in its pristine entirety, as by degrees 
the workmen penetrated into the vast cham- 


bers which once adorned the structure. Almost 
everywhere the walls, in the interior as well as 
on the exterior, were stillclothed in layers of gyp- 
sum of immense dimensions, being from 30 to 35 
centimetresin average thickness, andrepresenting, 
in figures, above the human size, gods, priests, 
kings, warriors, eunuchs, captives, &c. In other 
places scenes were depicted of every description ; 
attacks on fortified towns, disembarkations, 
combats, triumphal ovations, sports, banqucts, 
&e. Besides these, everywhere, where the 
height of the walls admitted of it, two rows of 
bassi-relievi were found, super-imposed over 
each other, and constantly divided by a wide 
belt of cuneiform inscriptions; doubtless the 
explanation of the bassi-relievi. Lastly, the 
exterior portalshad for pieds droits gigantic winged 
bulls, like those of Persepolis, wie human face, 
hewn from a single block of alabaster, more than 
five feet in height, and the head covered with a 
Tich tiara. Behind these bulls were other 
colossi, equally monoliths, and representing 
men strangling lions. 

The cuneiform inscriptions were copied by M. 
Botta; the bassi-relievi were drawn bem. Plan. 


But these indirect conquests sufficed them 





not, and they determined to present the Museum 
of Paris, with one of these marvellous portals. 
The difficulty was too great of transmitting the 
monument in one single mass, with its stupen- 
dous appendages. They were consequently 
compelled to decide upon sawing it up in more 
handy fragments. But M. Botta conceived at 
the same time, the felicitous idea of burying, in 
their intact state, a few colossi of the poh, By 
so that if the French Goverment felt so inclined, 
it might be possible at a future time, to transmit 
to Paris a few of these magnificent sculptures, 
completely free from those mutilations which, 
for want of proper means of transport as far as 
the banks of the Tigris, they were compelled to 
inflict on the first specimens. 

The Palace of Nemroud, exhumed by Mr. Lay- 
ard, has not suffered, like the Palace of Khors- 
ebad, from the ravages of fire. That palace had 
declined into the grave from sheer old age, and 
its ruins hadserved to re-constructanother edifice, 
of a more modern date, in which are still found 
layers of gypsum, originally taken from the older 
walls to adorn therewith those of the new 
palace. Mr, Layard has, besides, found in the 
older palace numerous fragments of arms and 
utensils, in bronze and ivory, which will enrich 
your British Museum with invaluable documents; 
and, lastly, you have over us the advantage of 
possessing that splendid black marble obelisk, 
upon which warlike scenes are engraved. 

I will not give you in detail the description of 
those bassi-relievi which, from ancient Nineveh, 
have—2,400 years after being sculptured—found 
their way to the Parisian Louvre, This is a task 
which, in its details, appertains to the learned 
community, and that which is within the do- 
main of the public is the admiration with which 
one is entranced before the stupendous bulls I 
have mentioned higher up. Magnificent pro- 
portions, an attentive, intelligent study of ana- 
tomical details, beauty in chiselling, all is here 
united to convey a high opinion of the unknown 
artist who has shaped them out of the alabaster 
mass. Their head-dress is a cylindrical tiara, 
adorned with fine rosettes, and from which escape 
ample folds of curling hair, Triple horns ascend 
on each side of the head, and the beard itself 
is folded in small curls, which impart to it, as 
well as to the hair, a particular look, which is 
to be noticed in the Persepolitan’ monuments. 
The human statues are notless curious. Fancy 
giants, from 15 to 18 feet in height, the head 
and body being seen in full, whilst the legs are 
sculpturedin profile—marching towards thebulls, 
near which they are placed. In their right hand 
they hold a sharp sword, greatly curved, whose 
hilt is adorned with a heifer’s head; with their 
left hand they grasp the left front paw of a lion, 
which they hug against their chests, and strangle 
by the pressure of their arms, The pain and the 
quivering struggles of the animal are rendered 
with admirable energy. 

I will merely enumerate other less important 
sculptures: divinities of all shapes, to be recog- 
nized by their four wings ; astone altar with cir- 
cular table, supported by a prismatic foot, the 
three edges of which terminate in lions’ feet ; a 
bronze lion crouching down, whose back is en- 
circled in a large circular ring. This latter, 
which probably was destined to hold back the 
folds of some tapestried door, is a chef d’ euvre 
of the plastic art. 

Not a single piece of news concerning our 
theatres. A five-act comedy, the success of which 
is due to a mere feeling of esteem (a rather 
frigid sort of success) has, it appears to us, but 
little to interest you. M. Et. Aragointended to 
place in antithesis all the various aristocracies 
which distinguish our present state of society : 
monied aristocracy, aristocracy of birth, and 
aristocracy of talent. The latter, of course, ob- 
tains the preference in his eyes; and this is the 
somewhat trite conclusion of a lengthy demon- 





stration. M. Scribe has produced at the Gym- 
nase, without much success, a three-act play, 
entitled La Déesse, in which Mlle, Rose Chéri 
performs the principal part, that of a young girl 
worshiped as a goddess amongst a savage tribe, 
who descends from her high altar and comes to 
Paris, there to play the part, and be subjected 
to all the annoyances, all the mishaps, attendant 
upon the love of a simple mortal. : 

At the Cour d’ Assizes we have had the trial 
of a dentist, who has twice abused the proper- 
ties ot ether, to commit abominable attempts 
against two young girls who had claimed the 
assistance of his art. He has been sentenced to 
six years’ hard labour at the hulks: here is ether 
then, inaugurating its criminal career, and found 
to be the more dangerous, as, by the very nature 
of the sensations it produces, the culprit is 
allowed to uphold that his victims have been the 
dupes of some vagary, some deceitful halluci- 
nation. 

In conclusion, M. Alexandre Dumas has re- 
appeared before the public, thrusting forward his 
pretensions to bea great magnetiser. Two letters, 
written to the Presse, and giving an account of the 
marvels he had realised, were inserted in that 
Journal with this oratorical precaution : 

‘We hold M. Dumas as wholly responsible 
for the truth of his assertions.”’ 

This epigram has been generally considered 
sufficiently caustic. 


(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Paris, lst November, 1847. 

Tue comparative stillness that has reigned here 
during the summer months, has at length given 
way to bustle and activity: the Champs Elysées, 
so long deserted, are once more thronged with the 
fashionables of all climes ; every evening the The- 
atres disgorge their multitudes, and the lovers of 
the whirling dance can, by paying a visit to the 
numerous ‘* Salles de dance,” get some insight 
into the theory and practice of ‘“ perpetual 
motion.” The great lions of the season are, 
decidedly, Cerito and Castellane. 

The ballet chosen for the début of Cerito and 
her spouse St. Leon,’ was the Marble Maiden ; 
the Débutante, she had completed. She has 
made a decided hit, and her grace and elegance 
have made a great impression, and even St. Leon 
is allowed to be an artiste, “par excellence.” 

The Parisians lay claim to Madame Castellane 
as their country-woman, and relate with pride 
and rapture, her appearance some years ago at 
the Opéra Comique. They state that she passed 
into Italy for the purpose of study, and that, 
then and there she gained the hand and heart 
of a Signor somebody. Whether this be a 
correct version or not I will not venture to say, 
but her success on her first appearance was im- 
mense, She has since played Lucia repeatedly, 
and has certainly insinuated herself into the 
good graces of all. She is quite d la mode.— 
Grisi is losing ground here, and her mantle is 
being by degrees transferred to Persiani, an old 
fayourite.—Kachel is playing at the Thddtre 
Francais, where a tragedy from the pen of Ma- 
dame Gerardin will shortly be produced, with 
the title of Cléopztre.—Bruffe is playing Le 
Gamin de Paris with all the vigour and energy of 
a much younger man; and a new translation of 
Hamlet, with improvements upon the play 
in general and the soliloquy in particular, 
the work of Alexandre. Dumas and Co, 
will shortly beproduced at the Thédtre Historique. 
The concert season has hardly commenced, but 
with regard to instruments, I hope to send you a 
description of the Orgues-mélodieur of Messrs. 
Alexandre and Son, which have at length arrived 
at a state of perfection. The tone is beautiful, 
the reed stops, particularly the hautboy, soft and 
mellow, and though the instrument possesses all 
the variety of the organ, it does not contain a 
single pipe, and is scarcely of greater bulk than 
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an ordinary piano-forte! Their last improve- 
ment is the percussion, by which every note 
speaks as in the organ so long as it isheld down. 
But I must defer a more accurate description of 
its mechanism and powers to the next occasion. 
Iam, &c., 
J. 8. Be 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Destruction of the Pyramid of Sculls,—The 
¢elebrated pyramid of Gerbi, called by the native 
Arabs “Borg Irius,” and which is composed 
entirely of the sculls of christians, has been at 
length removed. The Arabs were at first ‘aggre 
opposed to its destruction, and violently im- 
peded the workmen who were charged with the 
work, The Bey however interfered, and they 
were allowed to: proceed. The greater number 
of the sculls were in good preservation. In the 
pile was found a vest raat ng with buttons. 

Expedition into the Interior of Africa.—The 
largest and most complete expedition which has 
yet gone into the interior of Africa, will set out 
from. Cairo in the course of a few days, on its 
perilous journey. The party forming this ex- 
pedition, consists of eight Europeans, four 
of whom are Germans. Their object is two- 
fold: purely religious, and purely scientific. 
The former department is undertaken by, five 
Roman Catholic priests, at the head of whom is 
Padre Ryllo or Abunumansur, the celebrated 
Jesuit, who was formerly at the head of the 
Propaganda at Rome, and who has been so active 
in banon ; another member is Cassolani, 
Bishop of Mauricastro, whose vicariate is the 
largest in the world, for it extends from the 
Equator to the Mediteranean, from the Black 
Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. These gentlemen 


propose to go from Chartoom, the capital of 
Sennaar, or more poreety. of Beled Sudan, as 
Mehemet Ali called the 


rovince, on the Bahr 
el Abiad or White River to 4°, N. Lat., con- 
sequently further than any European has hi- 
therto ventured, and there tofound a Missionary 
station. Among the gentlemen forming the 
scientific department is Baron J. W. Von 
Muller, well known in the learned world 
by his travels in Algiers and Morocco. He 
has, however, a more distant goal in view, 
forhe intends to renew the attempt, which has 
already carried off so many victims, to traverse 
Central Africa in its entire breadth in a south 
westerly direction, so.as to reach the Atlantic 
Ocean at the coast of Guinea. The greatest diffi- 
culties which have to be encountered are those 
resulting from climate. According to the accu- 
rate calculations of the celebrated traveller Duke 
Paul, of Wirtemburg, 88 per cent. have been 
carried off by the climate, whereas only 6 per 
cent. have fallen by the hands of the natives; 
consequently four persons only out of every 
hundred can. look forward to the hope of 
returning ,home. Yet, notwithstanding this 
fearful prospect, men are always found who are 
ready to sacrifice their lives for the weal of their 
fellow men, or of science. 

The Cholera has appeared in Moscow, and be- 
tween September 30th and October 7th, fifteen 
persons, chiefly in humble life, have fallen vic- 
tims to this inexorable malady. 

Tea exported from China in 1846, to England, 
53,448,339 Ibs ; United States, 18,886,287 lbs. ; 
Holland,3,054,540lbs; Hans'Towns, 1,071,560lbs ; 
France, 226,790lbs. 

Remains of Charlemagne.—A letter from Aix 
la Chapelle, of the 28th ult., quoted in Galig- 
nani's Messenger, states that the remains of the 
Great Charles have been again discovered. The 
story is thus told :—“ In the year 1000, OthoIII. 
caused the vault of the Emperor to be opened, 
and Frederick I., Barbarossa, on the 29th De- 
cember, 1165, took up the bones of this great 
Prince after he had been placed among the num- 





ber of the saints by Pope Pascal III. Frederick 
kept these mortal spoils ina chest. The vest- 
ments and insignia of the Emperor became the 
coronation robes and insignia of the Franco- 
Roman empire, and after, in 1792, Francis IT. 
invested himself with them as King and Em- 
peror elect, and they were conveyed to Vienna, 
where they are still preserved. But the relics of 
Charlemagne were lost,except an arm, which was 
enshrined in a reliquary, and althoughgreat pains 
were taken, they could never afterwards be 
found. A few days ago, however, the old chest 
was found in a place adjoining the sacristy, 
where it was left entirely abandoned in a dark 
closet. The discovery was made while two 
other beatified bodies were being removed in the 
presence of the Director of the Royal Museum.” 
The lost tomb of the Emperor Ludwig, of Bava- 
ria, has, also, just been discovered near Munich. 

The Berlin Frescoes, (2nd series, in the vesti- 
bule of the Museum), have been publicly un- 
covered, on the anniversary of the King’s birth- 
day. They present an allegory of the life of 
man, but seem, from the account, to be of so 
mythical, or Germano-philosophical a character, 
as mightily to puzzle the spectators. Their force 
and colouring are represented to be good, but they 
are too unreal and wildly imaginative for popu- 
lar understanding. 

The Frankfort Museum, which was nearly 
extinct, has been re-organised and re-vivified, by 
the exertions of some of the leading men of the 
place. Its three divisions are literature, music, 
and political economy. 

The Eclipse at Constantinople.—During the 
Eclipse of the Sun on the 9th ultimo, the observa- 
tion of which was little impeded by intervening 
clouds, the batteries at Constantinople, and the 
Turkish ships of war lying at anchor, kept firing 
their guns, and all the inhabitants stood upon 
the roofs, at the windows, and in the door-ways, 
watching in the utmost suspense, and wishing 
that the Moon, instead of going right over the 
sun’s disk, would travel alongside of it, and thus 

ive the lie direct to the predictions of science. 
ut it did not, and, says the Journal of Constan- 
tinople, “it so completely darkened the drb of 
day, that for more than an hour, the light of the 
sun was as pale as that of the moon at midnight.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A FIFTH OF NOVEMBER SONG, 

A doggerel “hominy,” roared (not sung) at the full 
‘extent of the voices of two or three dozen lads, at Kirkby 
Stephen, in Westmoreland, on the eve of the anniversary 
of the gunpowder-plot, when making their progresses in 
order to collect money for the purchase of gun-powder and 
tar-barrels. 

Hollo boys, Hollo boys, 
Let the bells ring ; 
Hollo boys, Hollo boys. 
God save the King. 
Pray to remember, 
The fifth of November, 
Gunpowder-treason and plot, 
When the King and his train, 
Had nearly been slain, 
Therefore it shall not be forgot. 


Guy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes, 
And his companions, 
Strove to blow all England up; 
But God’s mercy did prevent, 
And sav’d our King, and his parliament. 
Happy was the man, 
And happy was the day, 
That caught Guy, 
Going to his play, 
With.a dark lanthorn, 
And a brimstone match, 
Ready for the prime to touch, 


As 1 was going through the dark entry, 

I spied the devil, 

Stand back ! Stand back ! 
Queen Mary’s daughter,* 
Put your hand in your pocket 
And give us some money, 
To kindle our bonfire, 

Huzza! Huzza! 


,, * Lcangive no explanation to this, further than that I take 
it to be intended as a compliment to the mistress of the 





william, as Nelly O’ Neil. 





mansion, “ Queen Mary’s ater,”"—I can’t tell what it | 


—, 
means! I put the question (as to its meaning) to the “re. 
citer” when I committed it to paper,—but he could throw 
no light upon it. His observation was, “ Aw larnt it sac 
and aw knaw na mair.”* ‘ 


THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—W ednesday was a great night for 
novelties and revivals, and Mr. Webster, not to 
be behindhand, revived the comic drama of the 
Rencontre, which was capitally played by the 
Farrens, father and son, and as capitally received 
by a capital audience. 

Princess’s.—On the same evening, anew farce 
called a Trip to Hampton, was played for the first, 
time, and met with deserved sutcess ; the prin. 
cipal parts being well acted by Mrs. Selby and 
Miss Villars, and Messrs. Cowell and Neville, 
The house was full as it could hold to witness 
Macready’s fine delineation of Wolsey in Henry 
VIU., the attraction of which continues un- 
abated, and to laugh at the successful trifle, 
a Trip to Hampton. - 

Lyceum.—Box and Cox, a clever adaptation 
from the French by Mr. Morton, is the novelty 
here. Buckstone and Harley are the heroes of 
the “dual,” and great fun they make of it. Box 
and Cox are fellow lodgers, fellow sweethearts, 
in fact, brothers, without knowing anything 
about it, and most amusing are their adventures 
at home and abroad. ‘The farce is very piquant, 
witty, and laughable, and is as cleverly acted as 
it is well written. 

Adelphi.—Madame Celeste commenced her 
winter season on Monday fortnight, with her own 
return from the provinces, and the revival of 
Buckstone’s favourite play of the Green Bushes, 
and had a bumper house to welcome her back 
again. Several changes have been made in the cast 
since last season, the most important of which 
is the substitution of Mr. Stoker for Mr. Hudson, 
as George, and Miss Woolgar for Mrs. Fitz- 
Both exerted them- 
selves very much to make the best of parts that 
have been made so popular in their original 
hands, and Miss Woolgar especially deserves 
great praise for her clever acting and pretty sing- 
ing. The Green Bushes was as much applauded 
as on its first production and subsequent “run;” 
and, indeed, does not appear to have lost any of 
its attraction. Madame Celeste and Mrs, Yates 
sustained their old parts of Miami and Geraldine, 
with their wonted pathos and tenderness ; as did 
Wright and Paul Bedford theirs, with the usual 
amount of humour and broad grins. The grand 
Terpsichorean Burletta, so it is called in the 
bills, of Taming a Tartar has also been revived, 
and with perfect success; nor does there appear 
to be any falling off in the drawing qualities of 
Coyne’s capital farces of Shakspere’s House, and 
the Laundress’s Accounts, these four pieces having 
proved attraction enough to fill the theatre every 
night since its opening. 

Sadler’s Wells.—An immense audience assem- 
bled on Wednesday to witness the production of 
the Rev. Mr. White’s new play, John Savile of 
Haysted, and most enthusiastic was the reception 
of this fine dramatic work. Before entering into 
details,we feei bound to speak of the appropriate 
and effective manner in which everything ap- 
pertaining to the “ getting up ”’ has been 
attended to ; it reflects the highest credit on the 
management, which seems to have spared neither 
pains nor expense in placing John Savile worthily 
on the stage; the scenery, machinery, costume, 
and effects, are everything that can be desired, 
and no praise is too high for the various parties 
concerned in the artistic manner in which Mr. 
White’s play has been brought forward. ‘The 
story is of the time of the first Charles, and the 
principal event of the drama is the murder 0 
the Duke of Buckingham, on which, the domestic 
tale of John Savile has been very cleverly wove. 
His reverses of fortune through the extortions 
of Buckingham, his deep loye for his last 1- 
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maining child, Lilian, and his thorough loyalty 
h all, are essentially dramatic elements, 
and Mr. White has turned them to great account. 
We need not enter further into the plot than to 
say that the incidents of the drama are attribu- 
table to the abduction of Lilian by the unscru- 
ulous Buckingham, her recovery by her father, 
and her death by poison; but we should not be 
doing justice if we were not to give a few speci- 
mens of the fine and forcible language in which 
the story is told. Savile has just returned from 
field-sports and asks his daughter whére she has 
been and what she has been doing, when he is 
answered : 


Lilian, Nowhere and nothing—’tis no long confession. 
Savile. But earns sharp penance—simple Lilian, 
There should be no such words in the English tongue 
For brave young lips like yours. Why, “nowhere, 
Nothing!’ What mean the words? Leave empty heads 
And empty hearts to their “‘nowheres” and “ nothings.” 
Have you no poor to visit, nay, no flowers 
Totend on? nota book to labour through? 
A frame to border, is your needle rusty? 
Have you no clothes to mend, to cut, to sew? 
Nocat to give its milk ? no kitten to feed ? 
Out on your “‘nowheres” and your “‘nothings” here! 


Again the following fine satirical raillery takes 
place between one of Buckingham’s creatures and 
Savile, who is seeking his daughter at Ports- 
mouth : 


Jewel. Hail, Father! 

Savile. Your poor servant, gentlemen. 

2nd Gentleman to Jewel. Nay, let him go. 

Jewel. No, no! Hem! noble Sir, 

Excuse me, Sir, we’d think your courtesy 

Unthankable, if you’d but give us the name 

Of the great artist that composed your coat. 

Savile. I took you to be English gentlemen,— 
I must beg pardon of the first of the class 
I meet, for the mistake. 
Ist G in. He has you there. 
Jewel. Or if you’d teach us what great architect 

Thatened you. 
Savile. Young man, when you sec hair so white 

As mine, if you have no respect for years, 

Think it perhaps is sorrow gives the colour. 

Jewel. Nay, I but asked a simple thing. 
Savile. I answer you 
simply, no less; and warn you, ’tis not safe 

To trifle with a man whose heart is sore. 

Avoid me. 
2nd Gent. Come, come ! leave him. 
Jewel. No, by heaven! 

This fellow shall change tone.—Ho! know you, Sir, 

Iserve the Duke of Buckingham ? 
Savile. You do? 

And therefore you take licence to your tongue. 

Jewel, Aye, but give none to others. 
Savile. Oh ! Sir, pardon, 

I'm faint with travel, and with other things,— 

Shew me where lives the Duke, 

Shew you, indeed, 


Jewel, 
Ask any fool you meet. 
Felton 


. He asked the first 
He spoke to. 


As a variety, we must give the energetic 
refusal of Lilian to the Duke of Buckingham’ s 
Proposal to wed him : 

Buckingham. How now! 
Heard you I said I’d wed you? I the Duke? 

Lilian. I heard you, Sir. Rather in beggar weeds 
Would I go forth au outcast thro’ the world 
Than wed so mean a thing as falsehood makes. 

Buckingham. I warn yon, these are not the words to soothe 
The wrath that may consume your father’s hopes. 

Lilian, Sir—Let me go, name not my father’s name, 
His honest name is not for lips like yours, 

ou warn me—take a warning back from me— 

Bethink you of the gulph you stand on, think, 
‘ata whole land heaps curses on your head, _ 

And I, fond, dreaming, senseless, foolish gir), 

To think you pure and noble! Hear me now: 

You've played the spy—the traitor, look on me 

I would not wed you—if by saying the word 

Tcould win kingdoms~—I shall seek my home 

f'tis still left, and at my father’s knees 

Pray for God’s help, since man’s is useless. 


We have said that all that that could be done 
for the production of the play in a fitting man- 
ner, has been done; turn we now to the actors, 
Who deserve no less praise. And first of all Miss 

ura Addison; her performance of Lilian 
yp was sweet and maidenly, and her delivery 
bein. nl the beautiful pentane put into her 

( iS exquisite; she quite surprised us 
With the display of talents for hh we hag not 





given her credit, and the applause with which 
she was constantly greeted, was richly deserved. 
The only other female in the play was Mrs. Mars- 
ton, who, with little to do, did it well, and who 
was made up as a prim and starched old lady to 
perfection. Of the principal maie characters a 
few words will suffice. Mr. Phelps, as John 
Savile, Mr. G. Bennett, as Felton, a fanatic, and 
Mr. A. Younge, as Master Clayton, a silly coun- 
try gentleman, were, in their respective parts, 
perfect; and all their supporters contributed 
their utmost to the success of John Savile of 
Haysted, which was complete. Author, actors, 
managers, and all concerned, may felicitate them- 
selves upon the result: their good friends the 
public will prove how much their exertions are 
appreciated. 

Mary-le-bone.—With the same attention to 
dress, decoration, and appointment as has distin- 
guished all that has been done under the present 
management, the tragedy of the Bridal was pro- 
duced here on Monday, and was very well 
received by anexcellent house. It was exceed- 
ingly well acted, and showed that the company 
are getting to work well together. Mr. Graham 
was rough aud energetic as Melantius, though 
occasionally a little boisterous; Mr. Vining 
studied and careful as Amintor, and Mrs. 
Warner, powerful and effective as Evadne, and 
all the minor parts were more than respectably 
played. After the tragedy, Miss Parker from 
the Southampton Theatre, made her courtesy toa 
London audience as Kate O’ Brien in Perfection. 
She is a naive and pretty actress with a very 
sweet though thin voice, and her neat singing 
of Kate Kearney procured her an unanimous 
encore. She is an acquisition to the London 
boards, and Mrs. Warner is fortunate in haying 
secured her services. 








VARIETIES. 


Magazines.-—We rarely meddle with our con- 
temporaries, but a memoir of Thorvaldsen by 
Herr Andersen, in Bentley’s Miscellany, is so 
original and interesting that we cannot help 
paying it a passing compliment. Tuait’s Maga- 
zine has also attracted us by a pleasing paper 
on Scottish Rivers, by Sir T. Dick Lauder ; 
though a little disfigured by Edinburgh politics— 
out of place, amid such calm andsylvan scenery— 
Sir Gilbert Elliot’s song, quoted— 

** Ah, what with my youth had ambition todo?” 
might have suggested the parody— 

* Oh, what with Scotch streams had elections to do?” 
and that Gowans were more germainthan Cowans 
to the scenery described. At Mont-Teviot it 
might have been noted that it was the residence 
of Admiral William Elliot, who defeated Thurot; 
and at Jedburgh we might have missed the capi- 
tal bull that when Queen Mary lay there sick 
almost unto death she had every reason to believe 
that she would never see another chamber but 
the grave. 

Charles Lamb,—At the Phi Beta Kappa dinner 
Mr. Richmond related the following story, which 
was given him in Italy by his friend, one of the 
parties, Mr, H, Crabbe Robinson. When, said 
Mr. Robinson, I told Charles Lamb the history 
of my first brief, he said, stammering until he 
came to the quotation from Pope, when he pro- 
nounced in a clear full voice—‘‘ Wh-en you 
g-o-t your fir-fir-st br-b-brief, di-di-did-n’t you 
8-S-say, 

“ Thou great first cause, least understood ?”” 

Church Antiquities.—Palimsest Brasses.—At 
the first meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society for the season, a monumental brass in 
Burwell Church was brought forward; which 
bore evident traces of an earlier inscription. By 
an acute and ingenious investigation, the original 
inscription was satisfactorily made out, and the 

robable date of the subsequent mutilation. 

ome other instances were then alluded to and 





discussed, and as it would appear that several of 
these palimsest brasses are in existence in Eng- 
land, farther investigations are invited on this 
interesting but somewhat unexplored subject. 

A new Life Boat has been tried before several 
experienced naval officers. It is built in distinet 
sections, and stated to defy capsize or accident. 
It will hold 100 men, and contain a month’s 
provisions for fifty. ‘The invention is due to Mr. 
A. Lamb, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 

Dr. Watt, one of the learned ornaments of 
Glasgow, and known by his statistical and as- 
tronomical publications, died there recently at 
an advanced age. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Thomson’s Seasons, with Notes, &c. &c. by A. T. Thom- 
son, M.D., foolscap, cloth, 7s. 6d.—The Poet’s Pleasaunce, 
by Edwin Warwick, 8vo. boards, 30s. (morocco, by Hay 
day, 45s.)—Vincent’s (J. P.) Observations on Surgical 
Practice, 8vo. cloth, 12s.—Gardiner’s Twenty Lessons on 
British Mosses, third edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s.—The Doetor, 
vol. 7, post 8vo. cloth, 14s.—Wharton’s (J.) Principles and 
Practice of Arithmetic and Mensuration, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
—Aue’s (C. E.) Grammer of the German Language, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. Gd.—Cruttwell’s Housekeepers’ Account Book, 
1848, 4to. sewed, 2s.—Half-Hours with the best Authors, 
vol. 2, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.—Hymer’s Trigonometry, 8vo. 
boards, third edition, 8s.6d.—Natural History of Humbugs, 
18mo. sewed, 1s.—Ainsworth’s Miser’s Daughter, 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d.—History of Masonic Persecution, edited by 
the Rev. G. Oliver, 12mo. cloth, 7s.—Naturalist’s Library, 
vols. 29 and 30, each 4s. 6.—Biographical Sketches, by 
Mrs. Bush, foolseap, cloth, 5s.—Pius IX., or the First 
Year of his Pontificate, vol. 1, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.— 
Grote’s Seven Letters on the Politics of Switzerland, post 
8vo. cloth, 5s.—Hay on Harmonious Colouring, sixth 
edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d.—Hawker’s Morning and 
Evening, new edition, royal 18mo., each 2s., together 
in one vol. 3s. 6¢.—Watts’ Scripture History, new edition 
18mo, 2s.—The Black Prophet, illustrated, post 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d.—Fullwood’s Pillars of Rome Broken, new edition, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Snow’s Manual of Definitions on the Globe, 
12mo, sewed, 1s.6d.—Madam De Wahl on Training of Girls 
at School, foolscap, 3s.—Fagin’s Life and Times of Daniel 
O’Connell, vol. 1, 12mo. cloth, 6s.—Happy Hours, by Mary 
Cherwell, third edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.—The Air, by Robert 
Mudie, second edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s.6d.—A Whisper for 
the Nursery, 12mo.cloth, 3s. 6d.—Bourne’s Catechism of 
the Steam Engine, !2mo. sewed, 5s., tuck, 7s. 6d.—Francis’” 
(G.) Dictionary of Practical Receipts, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—My Own 
Annual, edited by Mark Merriwell, foolscap, cloth, 5s.— 
Carlyle’s (Thomas) Miscellanies, third edition, 4 vols. post 
8vo. cloth, 42s.—Panoramic View of London, printed in 
colours, 5s.—Todd’s Cyclopedi2 of Anatomy, vol. 3, royal 
8vo. cloth, 50s.—Gospel Hyimns, by the Rev. F. Salwey, 
B.D., 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.—Smith’s China, second edition, 
8vo. cloth, 14s.—Bechstein’s Cage Birds, post 8vo. cloth, 
gilt, 7s.—Visits to Beec hwood Farm, or Country Pleasures, 
by C. M.A. Couper, small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d., coloured, 4s. 6d. 
—Facts from the World of Nature, by Mrs. Loudon, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ] 

h. m. 8. 1847. . m & 
1l 43 46°5 | Nov.10 . . 11 44 3-4 
7. — 43 495 1k. . . — 44 98 
8. . — 43 533 we sus — 4 169 
9... — 43 580 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


5° The very varied interest of our Correspondence 
this week has lessened the usual proportion of our Re- 
views; but as we have postponed nothing of immediate 
importance, we trust the limitation will be excused. The 
conclusions of Jndian Campaigns, Cleveland, and Serials 
are necessarily deferred. , 
Erratum.—Page 754, middle column. Our Printer’s 
Devil having converted the Harveianinto the Hanoverian 
Medical Society of London, we beg leave to restore it to 
its original name. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


$1r,—In your last week’s report of the meeting of the 
British Archeological Association there is an inaccuracy 
which I trust you will do me the favour to correct. L am 
stated to have given “ particulars of the work of demolition 
now going on at Canonbury Tower, Islington.”’ I beg to 
state that I furnished no such “ particulars.” The “ de- 
molition” referred to, applies solely to the spacious gar- 
dens flanking the New River, and which formerly belonged 
to the mansion of Prior Bolton, at Canonbiéry. This 
spot, which will shortly be covered with houses, is quite 
distinct from Canonbury Tower. ; 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Nov. 2, 1847, E. B, P. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF 
CONCERTS. 

LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


ENGAGEMENT or tHe Misses WILLIAMS. 





BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that his An- 

e nual Series of Concerts WILL TERMINATE on 
SaTuRDAY, November 20th, the Theatre being required for 
the production of the GRAND OPERA. During these 
few remaining nights the Programmes will include all the 
Attractive and Popular Music of the season, and in order 
to render them additionally attractive, M. JULLIEN has 
entered into an engagement with the MissEs WILLIAMS, 
who will sing one of their favourite Duets on each Evening. 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


To-Morrow, MONDAY, November 8th, the whole of the 
Ist Part of the Concert will be selected from the Works of 
BRETHOVEN, as performed at the celebrated Beethoven 
Festival, including the Overture to ‘‘ Fidelio :” Solo, Violin 
“Il Tremolo,” by M. SAIntoNn; the “Adante Allegro and 
Storm,” from the ‘* Pastoral Symphony ;” the Sonata in F; 
the Grand Symphony in © Minor; the complete Work, 
&c., &c.—The 2nd: Part will include Selections from the 
“Stabat Mater” and “ Robert le Diable ;” a Solo by Mr. 
RICHARDSON ; the “Swiss Quadrille,” &c. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, November 9th, the Concert will be 
for the BENEFIT of HERR KENIG. 
The Concert commences m6. and terminates before 11 
o’c 





M. JuLuiren’s Grand Annual BAL MASQUE, will take 
plece on Monpay, November 22nd, and terminate the 
season. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 

HERR K@NIG’S BENEFIT, 


AS*LUM DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
LIFE OFFICE. 


No. 72, ‘Cornhill, Established in 1824, for 
INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and Orricers anp 


The Board of Directors assemble twice a week. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Charles William Hallett, Esquire. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM, 


Low Prratums for every year of life. 

ASCENDING SCALE, commencing at a very reduced rate. 
ALTERNATIVE. Part of Premium remaining unpaid, du- 
ring pleasure of Assured, or until death. 

INVALIDs insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 


the world. 
FORMALITIES WAIVED, so that in certain cases the ordi- 
nary references may be dispensed with. 


TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 


The SYSTEM of Equitable Re-assurance having origi- 
nated with this Office, 20 years ago, full opportunity has 
been afforded of ascertaining the method really most suit- 
able to the convenience of parties, which is found to con- 
sist in a low rate of premium, with option of deferring its 
payment until after accession of the Bonus in 1850. 
Full explanation, on written or personal application. 
GEO. FARREN, Esq., Resident Director. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON, 


(so NAMED BY ROYAL PERMISSION,) 


FOR GRANTING CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION TO 
GOVERNESSES ; 


A Branch of the Governesses Benevolent 
Institution. 


Tue Committee have always been of opinion, that the Governesse 
of England cannot be permanently benefited, until the qualified 
bers of the profession are able to produce some satisfactory evi- 
dence of their merits, and the less competent can obtain an ade- 
quate and orderly preparation for their work. 
In order that the first of these benefits may be secured, and tha- 
that there may be sound deliberation as to the best means of effectt 
ing the other, the Committee have sought the co-operation of a 
y of Gentlemen, most of them connected with a Metropolitan 
College, many of them eminent for their professional abilities, all 
of them experienced in some department of instruction. 
These Gentlemen will superintend the examination of any Lady, 
who shall desire to prove her qualification for teaching any particu- 
lar branch of knowledge, and, if satisded of her competency, will 


grant a certificate. 
The examination will not be public, and will be conducted with 
examined. int 
ion 


the greatest regard to the feelings of the 

The certificate will express as accurately as possible the 
of the examiner, as to the qualification of the lady who is ex- 
amined, in his branch of instruction ; but without the least refer- 
ence to her merits as com) with those of any other Governess 


who may be examined at the same time. 
= the present the Committee are enabled, through the kindnes3 
of the 1 











I | ERR KNIG begs most respectfully to 
that his ANNUAL BENEFIT will take place 


On TUESDAY NEXT, Novemper 9ru. 


on which occasion will be performed a Grand New Selec- 
tion from Donizetti’s Opera, “ Lucrezia Borota” (Ist 
Time); the popular Fantasia from ‘‘ La SONNAMBULA ;”’ a 
Solo by M. BAUMANN; a Solo by Herr Kaznia; a Duet 
by — WILLIAMS; the New “ Swiss QUADRILLE,” 
c., &e. 
Prices of Admission as usual. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 





O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and its to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baxgage, &c. from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c. ; 
and ome they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 


Lists of their Gorrespondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had on application at their Office as above. in Paris of 
M. 13 ene, No. >, neg Capi doe Fetes Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years', Packer a m House Agent to the Fre 
court and to the Musie Royale. ~ - 


~ 


’ 
HEN DRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realised in practice all the promised béneticial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. ‘The “ Cosmetic 
Prrrowine Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Perroune 
Suavino Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 


A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Disrtnsany Soap,” is prepared for i te i affections 
of long standing ; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it has 
proved an etticient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 


The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; ‘and ie pose ‘with reat success in’ purifying linen a‘ 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus, and other gions, be idered a ficial antidote. 











R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusoans Srrest, Ruesnt’s Quaprant. 


m, who undertake the examination, to offer the 
certificate free of any charge. They cannot, however, promise that, 
hereafter, they may not be forced to make demands upon the time 
of Gentl el in | fessi which may req 





some remuneration. 
It will be needful to obtai: 
it is hoped, may hereafter be 
, therefore, to procure eligible premises near to those now oc- 
cupied by the Ee g To meet this demand, to the ne- 
cessary apparatus and books, and to secure advantages to Gover- 
nesses in any future and more general scheme of lucation, it is 
Papo immediately to receive subscriptions for the College Fund. 
¢ Committee earnestly hope, that the measures which they 
ropose may afford considerable comfort and security to parents. 
hey cannot, indeed, relieve any mother or guardian of her natural 
responsibility. They cannot engage to give any sufficient informa- 
tion respecting the moral character, temper, or skill in management, 
to the Governesses to whom they grant certificates. An ex 
enced examiner may make observations upon some such points, 
which will not be without their value ; but all that he can i - 
tively answer for is the a of the Governess in the subject 
which she professes to teach. The Committee would sorry to 
diminish—they would gladly increase—the diligence of-parents, in 
—s inquiries respecting those to whom they commit their 
children. 

The following Gentlemen have kindly undertaken to form a Com- 
mittee, under whose superi d the i shall be 
conducted. 
David Thomas Ansted, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 


William Sterndale Bennett, Esq., Professor in the Royal Academy 
of Music. 


Dr. Beolchi. 

Dr. ney Professor of German Literature, K.C.L. 

The Rey. Michael Biggs, M.A. 

Isidore Brasseur, 1 ‘ Professor of French Literature, K.C.L. 

The Rev. Robert William Browne, M.A., Professor of Classical 
Literature, K.C.L. 

The Kev. Thomas Ainslie Cock, M.A., Mathematical Tutor, K.C.L. 

Thomas Cowper, Esq., Professor of Mechanics, K C.L 


in rooms for the Examinations, which, 
od for Lectures and Classes: it is pro- 





The 
ppt sd are— 


dies in any way connected with education, upon 
OTHERS TRAVELLING OR RESIDENT ABROAD, rity 


Mrs. Blamire. 

Mrs. John Bullar. 

The Viscountess Canning. 
The Marchioness Cornwallis. 
Mrs. George Forbes. 


The Hon. William Ashley. 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. 


———. 
other objects of the GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INsrT1.. 
RARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in Distress. 
ANNUITY FUND. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses. 
PROVIDENT FUND. Provident Annuities Porchesed for La- 
agresably to the Act of Parliament. This branch img, 
¥, agree cludes a 


A HOME for Governesses during the intervals between their 


ments. 
x SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense. 


AN ASYLUM for aged Governesses 





GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 Geo. IV. cap. 56, and 3 William IV. cap. 14, 
Ladies’ Committee 
Th 


NAVAL and MILITARY OFFICERS may pay a rate varying 7 leay Fags shle , Mrs: David Laing 
with Climate and Service, or a fixed rate for all parts of | The Viscountess Barrington. Miss Pym. 


Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Mrs. James Taylor. 

ae aoe. bong aldegrave 
¢ Hon. Harriet Walde . 
rs. Edward West. = 


Mrs, Fox. Mrs. James Wigram. 
Mrs. Greathed. Mrs. Edward Wyndham. 
Committee. 


The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Henjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq.,| The Rev. D. Laing, M 
ye ™ FES, re 

. Pate: appell, Esq. \ 
The Lord Henry Cholmondeley. F.R. 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. 
Pascoe St. Leger ey Esq. 





John William Hale, enry Stafford Northcote, Esq, 

John Hatchard, Esq. J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 

Henry Howlett, Esq. Robert A. Blaney, Esq. M.P, 
Treasurer. 


Benjamin Bond Cabbell,,Esq., M-P., F.R.8., F.S.A. 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A., F.R.S. 
Bankers. 
Sir C. Scott and Cy., 1, Cavendish Square. 
Messrs. Strahan and Co., Temple Bar. 


< Secretary 
Mr. Charles William Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville Street. 





Gocrery FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
of ARTS and MANUFACTURES, &c. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, F.R.S., D.C.L., President, 





The NINETY-FOURTH SESSION will commence on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 10th instant, when the 
Royal Charter will be laid on the table, the Address of the 
Council will be presented, and Communications relating 
to Arts and Manufactures will be read. 

The LIST of PREMIUMS, offered for this Session, for 
subjects in FINE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, ME- 
CHANICS, CHEMISTRY, and AGRICULTURE, hs 
been issued, and may be had at the Society’s House (ifby 
post enclosing a stamp). 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SELECT SPECI- 
MENS in the DECORATIVE ARTS and MANUPFAC- 
TURES, including Works in Glass, China, Earthenware, 
Mosaics, Marbles, Carved Wood, Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Work, &c., &c,, will be opened in the Society's 
Large Hall, in the beginning of March ; and MANUFAC- 
TURERS, ARTISTS, and DESIGNERS are requested 
to send in their Works on the 5th of February. 

The FIRST VOLUME, of a New Series, of ‘TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the SOCIETY, with numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Plates, is nearly ready for delivery to Members. 

The EXHIBITION of the WORKS of Wm. MUL- 
READY, Esq., R.A., for the Promotion of a NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, will take place in June. 

All Letters and Communications to be addressed (pre- 
paid) to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the 


Society’s House, John-street, Adelphi. 
KE J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 
* WATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials, and jewelled 
in fcur holes, Fight Guineas; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel dials, 
Ten Guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantial 
aud accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 

Six Guineas. 
Dent, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal Exchange, 

(Clock-Tower Area). 








END -EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and 
by return, and post free, you will get a handsome 
Te n, of C. Watson’s Solid Albata Plate, which is 





The Rev. Thomas Grainger Hall, M.A., Professor of “Math i 


John Hullah, Esq., Professor of Vocal Music, K.C.L. 
The ol Thomas Jackson, M.A., Principal of the Training College 
Basacert’ . 


Samuel Laurence, ms. 

The Rev. Alexander McCaul, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, K.C.L. 
So. Fae Denison Maurice, M.A., Professor of Divinity, 
Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 

The Rey. Charles Grenfell Nicolay, F.R.G.S., Librarian, K.C.L. 
The Rey. Edward Plumptre, M.A., Chaplain, K.C.L. 


George Richmond, Esq. 
The Ata ag Chenevix Trench, M.A., Professor of Divinity, 


The Honorary ber? 

It is hoped, that al) Governesses will take a deep interest in this 
effort to elevate the character and respectability of the profession. 
The Committee of Education will meet in October, and will be 

certificate. 


ready to receive the names of all ies gecking a 





rapidly superseding Silver for all domestic uses. It is 
equally sweet and handsome as silver itself. This is the only 
solid substitute now sold; and, unlike Plated Goods of any 
kind, there is nothing to wear off; sothat the more you rud 
and clean it, the better it will continue to look, though it 
should be in daily use for Fifty years. Don’t be afraid tv 

ut it to any test, and then send your order. A full cata- 
oe of prices, with patterns of every other article mant- 
factured from this beautiful Metal, will be enclosed with 
the sample Spoon.—Address, C. Watson, 41 and 42, Bar- 
bican, and 16, Norton Folgate, London. 





PLAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE and Co's 


NEW PATTERNS for the season are now ready. 
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ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
P SOCIETY, 


Established 1824. 
Directors. 


rrow, Rart., F.R.S. Henry Harve » F.R.8. 
sir Jobn mo Bosanquet, t, RN. ht ame 8 7 ‘Temantie, 


James Murray, a 
. Samuel Skinner, E: ee 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Yor jart. 
Wm. A. Guy, M.D. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New Rates or Patmtoum.—The Directorsof this Society, with the 

view of meeting the a gy fmee — pa’ Re cl 
fe resen' vantages 0: luced Premiums to a 

who iive bonus of an addiiion to their Policies, 
le eonstructed a new Scale, on the safest and most approved 
data, viz , the Experience Tables recently compiled by a Committee 
of te uarles, Pnteag ee the records of oe nteen of the leading London 
offices, one <ne 

The ‘Society now offers the following advantages : 

The lowest Scale of Premium yo awed can be safely adopted. 





Exa 
For an Assurance of £100, ‘payable at death. 
. ae yee Fe 
30 2 
Age @.. 2313 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 

mndoubdted security, guaranteed by a large capital ; an influential 

a. -- —— long standing of the office ; and the satisfactory 
of its bu 
eciity in the settiement of claims, which are payable within 
ans et apd thn me it extr: i 
berty to travel in any part o! ~ soap ate Bat out extra premium. 

ee Yquivalent to the value of the polic Us 

To those who desire to secure the 1 a prospective 
bonus, by a small = outlay, the deed of + AX assigns 
Fonr-fifths of ee 

Bonuses may be ee for equivalent reductions of premium 
at the option of the o asvared, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 
Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or gee ae to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may de paid in one sum, or in any other equitable 
manner to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the mr og 54, or at any other time, on production of 

tisfactory Pp 
wore ry information and assistance will be given to assurers, vither 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, gas or by the Society’s 
areas, estabiished in all principal town: 

J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


{= PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
FOR NOVEMBER l. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
ConteNTS :—The Pharmaceutical Meetings—The Ap- 
prenticeship System—The Benevolent Fund: Laws for 
its Distribution—The Atomic Theory—Linimentum Sa- 
nis—The Purification of Sulphuric Acid—Extract of 
hite Poppies—Blistering Cloth—The Cholera: Letter 
from Mr. Iferapath : Comments on ditto—General Laws 
of the Constitution of Resin—Suggestions for the Pharma- 
ceutical Bill—The Silversmiths’ License, &c. Price ls. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes-stieet, Leicester- 
square; Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin 
and Co,, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 12s. 6d. each, 
VOLS. I. to VI. oF THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Any Vi oleme can be had ayute- 


“Price One Shilling. 
[a CONDITION OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES ; 
And the Anomaly of the People wanting Necessaries whilst 
there are abundant means of p g them, idered 
WITH A VIEW TO ITS REMOVAL. 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 








This day is Published, price 6s. 6d. 


THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 


ING, aday to Interi 
tela rm otal Painting. Decorations, with [Observations on 


By D. R. HAY. 
A New Edition, (being the sixth), in Crown 8vo. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





NEW POEM BY THE BISHOP OF DOWN. 
In fancy cover, price ls. 
[HE SUN-DIAL OF AMOY. A POEM 
Latin and English, 
BY RICHARD, dies ao SRnown, CONNOR, AND 


Dublin : es and Smith, Grafton 
“street. Lon 
Rivington, St.’Paul’s Charch Yard. me ne 





In two volumes, Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 


AN. Two senor OF THE MEASUREMENT 


ECTIONS OF THE MERIDIONAL AKC OF INDIA. 

She Parallels of 18 deg. 3 min. 15 sec.; 24 deg. 7 min 
the Hom In 1 Bide min. 48 sec. conducted, under the orders of 
late 8 a, oe : a ot indy » by Lieut. Colonel Everest, F.R.S., &e., 
of the Court re Dee o fins And hie assistants, Printed by order 


the Hon. Ea#t India C Company. 
stews Wm. H. Allen &Co.,7, Leadenhall Street, 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


VOLUME XI. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


ALSO, IN A FEW DAYS, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEWNOVEL, 


“TOWN AND COUNTRY.” 


THREE VOLUMES. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 





THE ONLY TRANSLATION AUTHORISED BY PROFESSOR RANKE, 


Nearly Ready, 8vo., Vols, I. and II. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 
(from the German.) 
BY SIR ALEXANDER AND LADY DUFF GORDON. 


The sheets of the original German Work have been sent by the Author, previous to Publication, to Mr. MURRAY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Immediately, with Plates and Views, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


THE LATEST JOURNALS OF MR. BROOKE, 


RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


Of Events in Borneo down to the Occupation of Labuan, and of a Visit to the Celebes ; together 
with a Narrative of the 


EXPEDITION OF HER MAJESTY 


’S SHIP “IRIS” TO BORNEO. 


BY CAPTAIN RODNEY MUNDY, R.N. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


[THE CLERGYMAN’S ASSISTANT in VIS- 
ITING the SICK. To which are added, the Offices for the 
Communion of the Sick, and for the Private Baptism of Infants. 
By the Rev. MATTHEW PLUMMER, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Heworth, Durham. 


London : Cleaver, Baker-street. 





MRS. AUSTIN’S STORY WITHOUT AN END. 


“The Story Without an End’ ‘teems with beautiful fancies and 

ur> images. It is more truly poetry in prose than any little work 

ever read; and had i possessed it in childhood, I shonid have been 
thoroughly “inspired by it! ”—Tuomas CaMpnecy, author of “ The 
Pleasures of Hope.” 


NEW AND IMPROVED EvITION. 
With 18 Woorcuts, in the first style of the art, from the pencil of 
tered 


arvey, price 28. - elegant) und cloth gilt, or 4s. in wate 
silk, with gilt edge: — e 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 


From the German. By SARAH AUSTIN. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR 
NOVEMBER.—Vol. 27. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES, 
Translated by E. FOSTER. Vol. I. Portrait of Julius IT. 


The recent Volumes are : 
26. Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, Vol. II. 

25. Schlegel's Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of Language. 
24. Machiavelli’. Mistors of Florence and Prince. 

23. i's History of Painting. Vol. III. 


York street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
Volume for NOVEMBER (one te with the “Standard Library”) 


WILLIAM OF MALMEERTEES | -- ermeas of the KINGS 
Edited by Dr. GILES. With Frontispiece.—The former volumes are 
Mallet’ ’s Northern Antiquities. Bishop Percy. 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History—an 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, with Map. 
York-street, Covent Garden. 





“ The most graceful, the prettiest, and the mos little 
book we ever saw. The design is as original and fommennien as itis 
sweet and playful, and the illustrations are as Lo calculated to 
inspire a taste for the fine arts, as works = much higher preten- 
sions We shall only repeat our warm approval of this volume, 
and our hope that it will speedily pass, as it werves, into thousands 
of grateful hands.”—Literary Gazette. 


pan Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and Longman 
and Cp. 








Foolscap 8yo, price 3s., 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE MORAL, 


MENTAL, and PHYSICAY, TRAINING of GIRLS at 
HOOL. 
- By MADAME DE WAHL. 
London: John W, Parker, West Strand, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 

















GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1848, 





FISHER’S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP- 

BOOK, For 1848, by the Pee Mnrs.Norton. With Contributions by 

Lady Dufferin, R. kM. M nes, be ye P., SE ng! et ing 

nan age highly- vanished Bapre , Quarto, elegantly bound, One 
ea. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK 
For 1848, by Mas. Exuis. With sixteen Plates, forming an elegant 
School-present, elegantly bound, price Eight Shillings. 
MRS. GORE’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

THE INUNDATION; OR, PARDON AND 
PEACE. A Christmas Story for 1848. Illustra: trated by GrorcsCruix- 
sHANK. Uniform with Mrs. Gore's “Snow Storm,” and “New Y 
Day.” Cloth, gilt ,5s. 

CATTERMOLE’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF THE TIMES 
OF CHARLES Ist, AMD CROMWELL. By.the Rey. Ricuarp 
ees, ED. oe ; ay tow CATE highly finished 
Engrav: m Drawin; BORGE CATTERM a 
handsome Guarto Vol. price Oue Guinea.” 

SPLENDID ROYAL QUARTO FAMILY BIBLE. 


THE MARRIAGE-DAY PRESENT BIBLE, 


(ear's 


Illustrated with 180 highly-finished Engravings, the Historical Sub- 
ects chiefly from — ~s te ed —~ the ee s from Draw- 
on the Spot. t Printed at the Camb: ge Universit: 


In is 4 a" ‘Volumes, royal 4to, = v4 cloth, 
morocco, £7. 7 


THE REV. THOMAS SCOTT’S FAMILY 
BIBLE AND COMMENTARY ,—Fisher’s Standard Illustrated Edi- 
tion,—with One Hundred Steel ravings, comprising Views of 


the principal Places mentioned in Scripture; and three Maps. In 
three han _ 2 Ato, Vols. cloth, £4.: , £5.: morocco, £6. With- 
out Plates, 18s 


MATTHEW HENRY’S EXPOSITION OF 
aa ag AND NEW TESTAMENTS, Genuine ad Unabridged 

with Memoirs of the Life, Character, and ae ag9 of the 
Kutbor’ eg BIcKERTON WituaMs, LL.D. In three 
Volumes, Imperial Octavo, bound in cloth, Three Guin 


MORNING AND EVENING PAMILY 
PRAYERS FOR A YEAR, with Additional Prayers for a 
Occasions, by the Rev. J. Monison, D.D., LL.D. In large type, 
suited “< a due Volume, Imperial Octavo, cloth, 18s. 
calf, 24s, orocco, 


FISHER’S PICTORIAL EDITION. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ILLUS- 


a with Life ae by Jos1an Conga, and Notes a: 


Mason. Containing twenty-five highly- ed En gravings, 
Drawings by Turner, “Melvil ‘ 1 


lle, Baxter, and Derby ; pet a a raphe 
representation of Vanity Fair, by Geo Som Cruikshank.—0} 
cloth elegant, 14s. ; morocco denen, 1 Is. 


THE CHRISTIAN READER, A Svrerior 

Ctass-Boox For ar AND ScHoots. By Tou Starter. Third 
Edition, spammy d Enlarged, p 5s. 

Her M ’s Librarian, J. A. Glover, Esq., ordering Six addi- 
tional cop. es ofthe Work from the Author, writes :—“ There cannot 
be two opinions as to the merits of ‘The Christian Reader,’ and of 
the great care and judgment bestowed on its compilation.” 


A = Series of Popular Works, a bound in cloth, price 
ive Shillings, or gilt edges, Six Shillings, each Volume. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Now ready, Vol. I., 

THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, THEIR 
SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. By Mrs. Exus. 
Vol II., 

THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND, THEIR 
Tes. By are Bute » CHARACTER, AND RESPONSIBILI- 

Vols. ITI., TV., & V., 
FAMILY SECRETS ; OR, HINTS TO MAKE 
HOME HAPPY.—In ”3 Volumes, By Mrs. Extis. 
Vol. VI., 


THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, THEIR 
RELATIVE DUTL ~ BS, DOMESTIC INFLUENCE, AND SOCIAL 


Vol. VIL., 
SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE PYRE- 
NEES. By Mrs. Exxis. 
Vol. VIII., 
SACRED MEDITATIONS AND MORAL 


THEMES, IN VERSE. maa the Rev. Rozerrt Montrcomery, M.A. , 
Author of“ Luther,” “The Messiah,” &c. 
Vols. IX. & X., 
TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT; OR 
VARIETIES OF CHARACTER. In two Vols. By Mrs. Ens. 
Vol. XI.. 
LIVES OF EMINENT MISSIONARIES. By 


Joun Caane. 


*,* To be continued.—Each Volume ma; be had separatel 
Fisher, Son, & Co., London ; ‘ind all Booksellers. i 





MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 





I. 
In two vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, G.C.B. By John 
Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 

Il. 
In three vols., post 8vo, 

St. ROCHE, a Romance. From the German. 
Edited by James Morier, Esq. Author of “ Hajji Baba,” 
“*Zohrab,” “ The Mirza,” &c. [Now ready. 

Ill, 

In 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by G. Measom. 

A HISTORY OF THE INNS OF COURT 
AND CHANCERY; with an account of the Ancient and 
Modern Rules, Regulations, and Observances on the 
Admission of Students and Calls to the Bar, Bench, and 
State, and Degree of Sergeant-at-Law. By Robert B. 
Pearce, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Iv. y 
In three vols. post 8vo, 
ERNEST SINGLETON. By the Author 
of “Doctor Hookwell.” 
ve 
In small 8vo, 
THE ADVENTURES of a GUARDSMAN. 
By Charles Cozens, 
VI. 

Complete in one volume, with thirty-two Illustrations by 
Leech, and a Portrait of the Author, price 16s. bound. 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 

CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, IN SEARCH 
of a NAME, a RELATIVE, and a WIFE, at Home and 
Abroad, By Albert Smith, [On the 30th inst. 


vil. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS, 
Coniplete in one volume, neatly bound, and embellished, 
price 5s. 

THE IMPROVISATORE. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. From the Original, by Mary 
Howitt, will form the volume of 


“THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” 
{On the 30th inst. 


VII. 
In 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE BUSHMAN; OR, LIFEIN A NEW 
COUNTRY. By E. W. Landor, Esq. [Now ready. 


Ix. 
In three vols. post 8vo, 

MARK’S REEF; OR, THE CRATER. 
A Tale of the Pacific. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Author of 
“The Pilot,” “ The Red Rover,” “ The Pathfinder,” &c. 

[Now ready. 
x. 
In two vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 
AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, UNDER THE 
EMPERORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. By 
J. H, Schnitzler. [Now ready. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








GPIRIT, ITS USAGE AND SENSE [} IN 

HOLY SCRIPTURES, by Herman HEIN? etre, 
Author of “ Rules for cong ages the sense conveyed in 
Ancient Greek Manuscripts, &c., &c 


Cradock and Co,, 48, Paternoster Row. Price2s, 





aes: zexh. wilh be Enliched, One Vol, 32mo, wi 

of the Duchess of Praslin, pri ce 3s. 6d., handsomely Seettnt 

green, gilt leaves, iettered outside, = 
LEtIRES de Madame la DUCHESSE é 

+ Revues et corrigées avec soin. La mére en pourra 
permettre la lecture 4 la fille. Editées tem Mons. F. Sime e PORQUET. 
Avec des Notes explicatives et les mots les traduits en 
Anglais. 
Fenwick de Porquet, 11 Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 

N.B. As only a few copies will be ited, early ord 

the Booksellers are requested, in order oy be Giomppointel ‘ian 





SMITH’S CHINA—SECOND EDITION. 
~~ ready in One Large Volume, Octavo, Price 14s., illustrated by 

an Engraved Map, and twelve ‘tinted Lithographic Drawings, 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY 

VISIT to each of the CONSULAR CITTES of CHINA, andt) 
the I,LANDS of HONG KONG and CHUSAN, in behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society, in the years 1844, 1845, and } 

By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M.A., 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and late a Missionary i in China. 

Taniems Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, Fleet-street ; Hate hard and 


Piccadilly ; and J. Nisbet and Co., Berners 8 Street. 





8vo, sewed, price 1s. 6d., or postage free upon receipt of 2s. 64, 
in Stamps, 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS ; 
Uses and recent Modern I 

wards ot 50 Cufs ; being a Hand. Book for Young oe 
London : Fenwick de be a 11, Tavistock-street, Covent Gar- 

den ; and all Booksellers. 


their Various 
by up- 








ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 
New Edition. Fourth Thousand of 
RLIZA COOK’S POEMS. “ Second Series,” 
With a correct Portrait ofthe Author. Price 5s. cloth. 
Also the Fourth Edition of 
“MELAIA, AND OTHER POEMS.” Beau- 
tifully Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


Dondon: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Orders received by ail 
Booksellers. 





RAGGED SCHOOLS, &c. 
Just Published by the Author of “ Peep of Day,’’ price 2s. 4d. 
TRACTS for CHILDREN in STREBTS and 


.ANES, HIGHWAYS and HEDGES ; or Fifty-Two cm 
language ; by the author of oP ee of Day,” “Light 


Facts in taal pe 
in the Dwe' ag > in a packet containing Fifty-Two Tract; 
each illustrate with ‘a wood: cut. 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Seventh 





REV. HENRY WOODWARD’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in one vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
GS HORT READINGS for FAMILY 
PRAYERS, ESSAYS, and SERMONS. By the Rev. Hrvar 
Woopwarp, A. M. , formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Kector 
of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. 
London : J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





EMMA BLOOD WORTH, 
(Vide Literary Gazette, Oct. 16, 1847.) 32mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
[THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A FEW 
BRIGHT NAMES, and other Poems. 
By EMMA BLOODWORTH. 
“ Many have music, feeling, and delicate imagery.” —Atheneum. 
London, Longman and Co.; Sudbury, G. W. Fulcher. 





Murray's —_s vg Colonial Library. 
THE CAMPAIGNS» S "OF THE BRITISH 


ARMY at WASHINGTON and NEW oo in the Year 


1814. By the Author of “ The Story of Wate 
. JOHN MURRAY. ‘ibemarle ‘Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PROFESSOR BLUNT. 
In 8yo, price 5s. 6d. 
FIVE SERMONS, preached before the Unive: 
sity of Cambri the First Four in November, 1845, and 
Fifth on the Gene: Fast Day in March, 1847. 
By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. . 
Cambri Deightons; London, iviagtoe; Liverpoo!, 
age, ie eienion and Laughton , o 
py eRe 


Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. boards: 

REVELATIONS © OF THE BEAUTIFUL: 
OTHER POEMS. 

BY EDWIN HENRY BURRINGTON. 

William Pickering, ees: 3 





i ~ 





‘ Number 3, Wardroke F 
Preged, by Henry yr eE ek, of y saint & 2 ae ity 
bo may in the City of tonto Ley 

Shordich: oun: 
Gisees : Number Tetherins | Street, Strand, in ini po 
of 3. Mary te Strand, in the County-of Middlesex, 


6 7. 
gents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 16), i 
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